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Leslie’s Weekly Fifty-three Years Old. 

N DECEMBER 15th, 1855—fifty-three years ago 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY was born. The 
first attempt to establish a pictorial journal in the 
United States was made by that versatile individual, 
Chevalier Wikoff, in 1844, and was called The Repub- 
lic. It lived a few weeks. 


as we write 


It was not until ten years 
later that another venture in this line was made, this 
time in Boston, with the first publication of Gleason’s 
Pictorial, afterward Ballou’s. This was a year be- 
fore LesLie’s WEEKLY was started, and the success 
of the Boston publication led to a rival in New York, 
which was brought out under the name of the Ameri- 
can Illustrated News. It was short-lived, and its place 
was taken by the J/lustrated News, printed by Barnum 
& Beach. This publication reached a circulation of 
70,000 at that early day, but it was given up because 
of the expense and difficulty of bringing out such a 
weekly. Then Frank Leslie started the present Lgs- 
LIE’S WEEKLY. From the imperfect data we have on 
hand, we conclude that the first issue had a circulation 
of 15,000, but the paper rapidly attained popularity, 
and it is now the oldest surviving weekly in the 
United States. It will please our readers to know 
that under its present administration Les Lir’s 
WEEKLY has attained the largest circulation it has 
ever had, and this increase has come in a panic year 
—at a time when many other publications were suffer- 
ing. The official and guaranteed edition orders of 
LESLIE’Ss WEEKLY for the past year are as follows, 
not including extras, sample copies, or anything but 
news-stand and subscription orders: 


EDITION ORDER OF LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


ER EET OTERLTL UT TCO CCT TCT TEER 86,700 
February Ist, 1908 87,200 
i 5 000046 eu dthobnnseiks t6assoeseccsadwn 86,100 
Po ee . 95,000 
gs cs ncvucs sis cdedueiveeessesesss 102,000 
June Ist, 1908...... . 107,500 
July ist, 1908...... . 106,500 
August 6th, 1908... 111,000 
September 3d, 1908.. 118,500 
GN I, GO ciiccsinscscsees rere 121,750 
Thanksgiving Number, November 26th, 1908.......... 132,100 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER, DECEMBER 10th, 1908. ....... 135,000 
We acknowledge the congratulations received 


from so many of our friends on the anniversary of the 
birthday of LEsLIE’s WEEKLY. We shall continue to 
make it the American Household Weekly, giving all 
the news in pictures—a weekly message of instruc- 
tion, entertainment, and delight. The advertising 
pages of LesLiz’s WEEKLY show that its rapidly in- 
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creasing circulation has already attracted the atten- 
tion of those who are seeking the best means of ac- 
cess to an intelligent, thoughtful public. 
je <4 
The President and His Message. 


OUR topics receive special consideration in the 
annual message of President Roosevelt, the last 
before his retirement from the White House—namely, 
the corporations, labor, the judiciary, and the forests 
and we trust that every good citizen will take 
abundant time to read what the President has to say 
on these vitally important and really interesting sub- 
jects. We have room to deal with but one at present, 
and that the one of pre-eminent interest. 

It is difficult to find the line that the President 
draws between proper and improper conduct of rail- 
ways and industrial corporations, the subject to 
which he directs attention at the opening of his mes- 
sage. With his accustomed frankness, he says he 
believes ‘‘ that it is worse than folly to attempt to 
prohibit all combinations, as is done by the Sherman 
anti-trust law, because such a law ean be enforced 
only imperfectly and unequally, and its enforcement 
works almost as much hardship as good.’’ He would 
substitute a law expressly permitting combinations 
in the interest of the public, but giving some agency 
of the national government full power of control and 
supervision over them. This sounds like a very 
moderate declaration in view of what the President 
has had to say in the past, but though the language 
of the message is less vitriolic than usual, the pur- 
pose of the President is unchanged. 

Mr. Roosevelt would not rest the settlement of dis- 
puted matters affecting railways and corporations 
with the courts, but would substitute ‘‘ executive 
action.’’ He would remove the railways from the 
domain of the anti-trust law, and give the Interstate 
Commerce Commission ‘‘ complete supervision and 
control over the issue of securities as well as over the 
raising and lowering of rates.’’ The danger of in- 
trusting such control, which is equivalent to owner- 
ship, to any Federal official or body of officials is 
obviously very great, and it would seem as if it might 
be much safer to rest the questions involved where 
they are now, and that is to the decision of the courts. 
The very arguments the President uses to prove that 
the courts are sometimes weak and fallible might be 
used with equal propriety regarding the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or any other branch of the 
Federal government to which the control of the cor- 
porations might be intrusted. This obvious conclu- 
sion Seems to have escaped the President’s attention, 
but he has only to recall the experience of the cor- 
porations with legislators, executives, and State and 
Federal officials, to appreciate that if the final power 
is to be trusted to any authority, it might best be 
left where it always has been, and in our judgment 
always will be, and that is with the courts, where it 
properly belongs. 

With one of the President’s conclusions every one 
ought to agree, and that is that ‘‘ the power to make 
combinations and traffic agreements should be ex- 
plicitly conferred upon the railroads.’’? He would do 
this under the supervision of the Interstate Commis- 
sion, which is also entirely proper and ought to be 
satisfactory to every one who understands that co- 
operation is always better than competition. We 
agree with the President also that corporate interests 
should have governmental supervision, and we submit 
that in effect they have it at present. Recent events 
have shown that supervision is lodged with compe- 
tent authority when it rests with the Federal courts. 
It seems far better that no radical changes in this 
matter should be undertaken, for it would be difficult 
to establish a supervisory power that would hold the 
public confidence more generally than the judiciary 
does. The President has set forth our argument in 
his own words when he says, ‘‘It is hard to say 
whether most damage to the country at large would 
come from entire failure on the part of the public to 
supervise and control the actions of the great corpora- 
tions, or from the exercise of the necessary govern- 
mental power in a way which would do injustice and 
wrong to the corporations.’’ 


se 
Syracuse as a City of Interest. 


HE CITIES in the United States of between 100,- 
000 and 150,000 inhabitants—Denver, Toledo, 
Columbus (0.), Worcester, Syracuse, New Haven, 
Paterson, Fall River, St. Joseph (Mo.), Omaha, Los 
Angeles, Memphis, and Scranton, to name them in 
their downward order—are so numerous that they may 
be said to form a distinctive class. Nearly all of 
these cities are growing in population and business 
with considerable rapidity. The census returns of 
1910 will tell an interesting story about all of them. 
Of the cities in this group none has a brighter fu- 
ture than Syracuse, N. Y. In population Syracuse 
stands fourth on the list of cities of the State of New 
York, and twenty-ninth on the roll of the cities of the 
entire country. As an industrial centre it holds the 
fourth place among the communities of New York. 
Located as it is in one of the most attractive spots in 
the entire State, its people have assisted nature in 
making it one of the most beautiful cities in the 
country. 

When, two and a half centuries ago, the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries among the Indians discovered the salt de- 
posits on the banks of Onondaga Lake, they did not 
dream that a great city was eventually to rise in that 
locality which would have salt manufacture as one of 
its leading activities. But those missionaries would 
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hardly be more surprised, if they should visit that spot 
to-day, than would the incorporators of the village in 
1825, if they should see it now, or than would the 
framers of its first city charter in 1847, if they could 
get a glimpse of it in 1908. Syracuse is a community 
which typifies all the American characteristics of 
alertness, initiative, and enterprise, while the num- 
ber of its educational institutions, its liberal patron- 
age of the arts, and the general regard which its 
people pay to the esthetic side of life reveal traits 
which, unhappily, are often lacking in bustling Amer- 
ican centres. 

In devoting several pages of this issue of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY to the interests of Syracuse, we are only pay- 
ing a well-deserved tribute to one of the most attract- 
ive and tlourishing of American cities. 

sje Je 
The Plain Truth. 


F THE testimony given in Chicago recently by the 
general freight agent of the St. "aul Railroad 
goes unchallenged, the $29,000,000 fine against the 
Standard Oil Company by Judge Landis will never be 
collected. It will be remembered that the oil com- 
pany was accused of shipping oil from Whiting to 
East St. Louis on the Alton at six cents a hundred, 
while the actual rate was eighteen cents. The com- 
pany was ready to show that it was shipping oil at 
the six-cent rate on two other railroads, that the 
eighteen-cent rate on the Alton was really not in ex- 
istence, and that the Alton’s freight agents had them- 
selves made the six-cent rate for the Standard Com- 
pany, and that the latter was therefore guiltless in 
accepting it. A technical question as to the official 
filing of the eighteen-cent rate at Washington was 
decided by Judge Landis against the oil company, and 
the preposterous fine of $29,000,000 was imposed. 
The testimony of the general freight agent of the St. 
Paul at Chicago recently was to the effect that the 
regular freight tariff on oil from Whiting to East St. 
Louis, as shown by the tariff sheets, was six cents. 
Every effort was made by the government’s attorney 
to prevent this testimony from being brought out, 
because of its bearing on the $29,000,000 fine. Those 
who were so quick to denounce the Standard Oil Com- 
pany in the famous Landis case will please make note 
of this disclosure and the fact that it confirms the 
defense which was interposed before Judge Landis. 
~ 
RELIGIOUS controversy is always to be de- 
' plored, and while President Roosevelt no doubt 
believed that he was justified in makin§ public his 
letter on religion and its relation to political life, 
and his denunciation of what he alleges to be un- 
wonted bigotry on the part of those who refuse to 
vote for candidates for high office because of mem- 
bership in the Roman Catholic Church, we fail to see 
good reason for opening up an unnecessary contro- 
versy on a question that ought to have been regarded 
as settled long ago. The contention of the Evangelicai 
Lutheran Church of America, at its recent New York 
synodical conference, that the Roman Catholic Church 
has always opposed the separation of church and 
state, and that this has been considered a sufficient 
justification for opposition in this country to its polit- 
ical supremacy, has opened a wide field of discussion 
and has intensified criticism of the President’s letter. 
The fact that Mr. Roosevelt, according to the state- 
ment of Cardinal Gibbons, showed to the latter the 
letter before it was printed, has rankled in the hearts 
of those who are condemning the President’s course, 
and who insist that if it was* proper for him to sub- 
mit the letter before its publication to a distinguished 
prelate of the Roman Catholic Church, it would also 
have been fair for him to have submitted it to some 
distinguished representative of the Protestant faith. 
These are minor matters, but they do not tend to 
settle a controversy from which the country might 
well have been spared. 


~ 

CTUALLY, as well as theoretically, the vice- 
presidency is the second office under the govern- 
ment. Not only does the Vice-President go to the 
higher post in case of a vacancy in it for any reason, 
but as presiding officer of the Senate his influence is 
great. In the equal divisions in the Senate in the 
first two years of his service, Vice-President John 
Adams gave his casting vote on twenty-two measures, 
nearly all of them of great importance. Thus he was 
able to impress himself on legislation to an even 
greater degree in that time than ¢*? | .esident Wash- 
ington. In the larger Senates of our day the tie votes 
come comparatively seldom, yet the Vice-President is 
a political factor of much consequence. President 
McKinley often consulted Vice-President Hobart on 
important matters of governmental policy. On one 
of President Roosevelt’s trips to the West he dele- 
gated Vice-President Fairbanks to do the honors of 
the White House on one or two social occasions. Mr. 
Fairbanks also represented the President at the 
Champlain tri-centenary in Quebec four or five months 
ago. Vice-Presidential Candidate Sherman was called 
in consultation with Presidential Candidate Taft once 
or twice in the recent campaign. Mr. Sherman was 
frequently consulted by Chairman Hitchcock, of the 
national committee. Through the recent campaign 
Mr. Sherman was a prominent figure among the speak- 
ers. He attracted large audiences wherever he ap- 
peared. His soubriquet of ‘‘ Sunny Jim’’ tells what 
his fellow-congressmen of both parties thought of 
him. His presence on the ticket undoubtedly helped 
to make votes for the party. In his new post he is 
likely to add to the popularity as well as to the repu- 

tation which he gained in Congress. 
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People Talked About 


[" WAS a happy thought of the people of Bath, 

England, to select as the orator, at the unveiling 
of the tablet in memory 
of Edmund Burke, at 
his old residence in that 
city, on October 22d, 
the eloquent American 
ambassador. The Hon. 
Whitelaw Reid, than 
whom the United States 
has sent no more faith 
ful, satisfactory repre- 
sentative to the mother 
country, eulogized Ed- 
mund Burke as the firm 
friend of the American 
colonists during the 
period of their eventful 
struggle for the recog- 
nition of their civic 
rights. These colonists 
whom Burke befriended 
were, to use the words 
of Mr. Reid, ‘* A feeble 
folk, less than three 
millions, scattered 
along the eastern fringe 
of a continent, with the ocean on one hand and a sav- 
age wilderness on the other. They have since sub- 
dued the wilderness, overspread the continent, and 
stretched out in either hemisphere to the islands of 
the sea. Iam here,’’ added Mr. Reid, ‘‘ on Burke’s 
threshold, to utter the voice, feebly and inadequately 
it may be, but the authentic voice of that people of 
now nearly ninety million souls, in reverent and affec- 
tionate gratitude for the memory, the undying memory 
of their foremost friend in Great Britain.’’ Every 
American will rejoice not only because of the noble 
sentiment thus splendidly uttered, but also because 
an American ambassador was chosen to deliver the 
message of greeting and good-will to our kinsmen 
across the sea. On oceasions of this sort Mr. Reid 
always speaks well and effectively. 

~ 

















HON. WHITELAW REID, 


The popular American ambassador 
at London 
Copyriaht by Pach Bros. 


ANY of the prominent men of the time began 

their careers in the comparatively humble call- 
ing of the telegraph 
operator. One of the 
most successful of these 
is Mr. Patrick Bernard 
Delany, of New York, 
whose inventions in im- 
proving telegraphy have 
attracted world-wide at- 
tention. Born in Ire- 
land, Mr. Delany was 
brought to this country 
when a tad, became an 
excellent telegraph op- 
erator at the age of six- 
teen, and at eighteen 
was one of the most ex- 
pert press orerators in 
the land. Afterward 
he rose to high positions 
in various’ telegraph 
companies, and later 
was associated with Mr. 
Edison in rapid teleg- 
raphy experiments and 
began his work as an 
inventor. He devised the famous “‘ anti-Page relay,’’ 
for which he received a considerable sum, and in- 
vented the anti-induction cable, the patents of which 
netted him over $100,000. Turning his attention to 
synchronous multiplex telegraphy, he perfected a 
system whereby six Morse circuits were obtained 
from a single wire, and was awarded for it the high- 
est prize at the International Inventions Exhibition in 
London in 1885. Mr. Delany, twenty-one years ago, 
equipped a laboratory at South Orange, 
N.J., and devoted his time to automatic 

















PATRICK B. DELANY, 


Who has gained world-wide fame by 
his improvements in telegraphic 
devices.— Rockwood, 
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eign banks as 


concerning Castro was 
had 
a precaution against a possible rainy 
day. 
~ 
> )R YEARS women have been active participants 
in political campaigns in England, 

limited local suffrage, and have 
elected to minor public 
offices, although they have not 
had the right to vote for mem- 
bers of Parliament. The first 
member of her sex to obtain 
the dignity of a full-fledged 
mayor is Dr, Garrett Anderson, 
of Aldeburgh. The event was 
throughout Great 
Britain asa political straw of 
no little importance, and was 
hailed by women suffragists 
particularly as a significant in- 
dication of the progress of their 
cause. Dr. Anderson belongs 
to one of the most prominent 
families in England, outside of 
the nobility. Her sister Milli- 
cent, wife of Henry Faweett, 
the former eminent postmaster- 
general, has been for twenty-five years president of 
the National Society for Women Suffrage. Another 
sister, Miss Agnes Garrett, gained fame as a super- 
vising architect and house decorator, and the three 
sisters co-operated with John Stuart Mill and Jacob 
3right in their endeavors to secure the enfranchise- 
ment of women. Dr. Garrett led, and won in, the 
struggle for the recognition of women in the medical 
profession. She married a prominent physician, and 
has been herself a leading practitioner. For more 
than a generation she has entertained at her home 
distinguished men and women from many countries. 
She is qualified to make one of the best mayors in 
Aldeburgh’s history. 
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DR. GARRETT ANDERSON, 


The first woman ever 
elected as a mayor in 
England. — Sketch. 


~ 
OVEREIGNS rarely retire from their thrones vol- 
untarily, and there is therefore unusual interest 
in the report that King George of Greece desires to 
abdicate. The king is a pleasure-loving man who 
would rather live in Paris than in Athens, and to 
that end is willing to sacrifice the pomp of royalty. 
King Edward of England, who is King George’s 
brother-in-law, is said to be angry with the Gre- 
cian monarch because of his anxiety to give up 
the cares of kingship. 
~ 
; AS spring’s notable gathering of Governors at 
Washington to consider the conservation of the 
nation’s natural resources was lately repeated, with 
an even greater promise of valuable results than be- 
fore. State executives from all parts of the country 
were present, matters of practical import were ably 
discussed, and wise and prudent suggestions were 
made for the benefit of the American people, who, 
rather late in the day, have awakened to the terrible 
waste of their resources that has been going on al- 
most since the settlement of the country. From this 
conference, it is believed, will emanate measures that 
will check the serious losses that have been going on, 
and conserve our wealth in forests, water, minerals, 
and so forth. Interest in the matter is very wide- 
spread, as is indicated by the fact that four men of 
such unlike special aims and careers as Andrew Car- 
negie, captain of industry and philanthropist, William 
J. Bryan, politician and orator, James J. Hill, railway 
magnate, and John Mitchell, labor leader, have been 
able to find here a common ground for accord and ac- 
tion. This fact is regarded as indicating that Amer- 
ica is about to enter on a new era of prosperity, due 
to the prudent husbanding, as well as exploiting, of 
her resources. 


EXT to the office of secretary to the President at 
Washington in responsibility and need of know]- 
edge and tact is the 
secretaryship of the 
great New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the 
oldest financial organi- 
zation in the United 
States. The recent 
election to this position 
of Mr. Sereno §S. Pratt, 
for the past few years 
editor-in-chief of the 
Wall Street Journal, 
was a deserved recogni- 
tion of his ability and 
wide acquaintance with 
business matters and 
with men prominent in 
affairs. Mr. Pratt 
is deeply versed in 
financial and commer- 
cial lore, and as a 
writer has won a high 
reputation for breadth, 
accuracy, and force. 
He has the confidence 
and respect of the business world, and he will un- 
doubtedly prove one of the most efficient secretaries 
the chamber has ever had. Although he has been a 
member of the chamber only since November 5th, he 
was unanimously selected for the place of secretary 
by the nominating committee, and he was elected 
without opposition. Mr. Pratt is a native of New 
York State, but received his school education in Ver- 
mont. He was formerly editor of the St. Albans 
(Vt.) Advertiser. Afterward he went to New York 
City, where he became connected in turn with various 
newspapers, making his mark as a journalist. He 
wrote an important book on Wall Street, and finally 
became connected with the journal of which he was 
lately the head and from which he has resigned to 
devote himself to his new duties. 
~ 
MONG the public men of the Empire State who 
have promising futures must be reckoned the 
Hon. Horace White, of 
Syracuse, who recently 
was elected Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Empire 
State on the same ticket 
with Governor Hughes. 
Mr. White has been 
chosen State senator 
from the thirty-eighth 
district for no less than 
six terms, and on the 
first of January next he 
will become the presid- 
ing officer of the body in 
which he has served so 
long and faithfully. Mr. 
White’s qualifications 
for his new office are 
exceptional, and _ the 
business of the senate 
under his direction will 
be transacted smoothly 
and efficiently. Heisa 
man of much natural 
ability, and his pro- 
tracted service as senator, during which he has been 
a member of important committees, gives him an 
understanding of legislative and parliamentary mat- 
ters equaled by few presidents of the State senate. 
Mr. White is one of the best speakers in the Repub- 
lican party, of which he is an honored member. His 
appearances on the platform during the late cam- 
paign were effective in making votes for the ticket in 
various localities. As a man of good presence and 
entire competence for the duties before 

















SERENO 8. PRATT, 

Editor of the Wall Street Journal, 
who has been elected secretary of 
the New York Chamber of Com- 

merce.— Gross Studio. 

















HON. HORACE WHITE, 
Who, after six terms in the State 
senate, was elected Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of New York.— Dinturf. 





rapid telegraphy, in which he has had 
great success, his apparatus transmitting 
one thousand words a minute over a single 
wire. This is regarded by experts as one of 
the greatest achievements in the tele- 
graphic line _ Mr. Delany is now experi- 
menting in wilc!ss telegraphy. 
~ 

NOTED Berlin surgeon having de- 

clined to go to him, President Castro 
of Venezuela lately sailed for France, to 
undergo, it was said, an operation for an 
internal abscess. This confirmed reports 


that }.2d long been current of the serious 
ill } * the dictator of Caracas. It 
als exciting rumors to the 
effec t Cast had really fled the 
vith no int to go back, 
nis parture would | followed 
by a re tionary uprising. ~“#&; had in- 
trusted the presidenc: o Vice-Pre lent 
Gomez, whose fidelity and popularity 
professed to rely on to keep the 
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ment intact until his return As Cast 
has been a difficult man to deal with 


foreign governments hailed his tri; 
Europe with satisfaction, for it was sup- Pe 
posed that his temporary successor would ee 





him, he will add, in the next two years, 
much to his reputation and influence. 


~ 

A SAD fate has befallen a former lead- 

ing figure in the scientific world. 
More than nine years ago Professor Mark 
W. Harrington, once chief of the United 
States Weather Bureau, a college presi- 
dent, and one of the best-known scientists 
in America, suddenly disappeared from his 
home in Mt. Vernon, N. Y. No trace of 
him could be found, and it was believed 
that he had long since died. Recently, 
however, through a chain of circumstances, 
he was discovered in the State asylum 
at Morris Plains, N. J., in a hopelessly 
demented condition. 


~ 

HE marital troubles of the Duchess of 
Marlborough (formerly Consuelo Van- 
derbilt) have not lessened her popularity in 
London society. Not only is she a leading 
philanthropist, but she is as active socially 
as ever. Lately she presided over the La- 
dies’ Grand Council of the Primrose League. 








WOULD CONSERVE OUR RESOURCES. 
Il, and John Mitchell, who were interested in 
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As the Duke of Marlborough, from whom 
she is separated, is president of the Prim- 
rose League, the Duchess’s action caused 
widespread comment and amusement. 
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International War against Tuberculosis 


‘¢ L* VERY 


seconds somebody 


thirty-six 
tubercu- 


minutes and 
dies of 

losis in the United States,’’ is thestartling 

announcement flashed out by electric lights 
conspicuously placed oa the second floor of the tuber 
culosis exhibition, which is being held in the Museum 
of Natural History,-New York. To offset the mor 
bid effects caused by this sign, bearing the 
that tuberculosis can be cured are hung on 
every side. The world-wide interest in the war against 
the white plague was well shown at the recent 
gress held in Washington, and one of the gratifying 
surprises of the Charities Organization, under whose 
auspices the New York congress is being conducted, 
is the daily attendance and the sympathetic attitude 
of persons drawn from all walks of life. Mothers 
from the tenements, with babies in their arms and 
other little ones clinging to their skirts, and women 
who trail along in directoire gowns and who peer 
through gold lorgnettes, join the crowds earnestly 
studying the tables and blood-red lines in graphic 
illustration of the frightful onslaughts the disease has 
made on mankind. Just what is the compelling 
human interest in the exhibition, which is drawing 
thousands of people to it every day, cannot be ex- 
plained, even by those who brought it here. All that 
can be said is that day after day in increasing num- 
bers the crowds surge through the doors and spend 
hours studying the charts and models and in listening 
to the demonstrators. 

Mayor McCleilan, in an address at the opening of 
the congress, said, ‘‘ It often happens that with all 
our intelligence we may live on the most intimate 
terms with the obvious and never know it. The war 
against tuberculosis has been waged for over twenty 
years, and yet there are 
hundreds of thousands of 


two 


others 


message 
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conditions and the breathing of foul air are brought 
To nail 
drive a nail in your coffin,’”’ 
printed warnings that decorate the walls of the pavil 


into us¢ your bedroom window shut is t 


is one of 


ion. ‘* Tuberculosis can be cured by cleanliness of 
mind, of body, of morals; by fresh air, sunlight, 
moderate exercise, and simple foods,’’ is another 


placard toward which many eyes are directed. 

The present health congress, which was arranged 
to continue for six weeks, is the largest and most 
complete exposition of what is being done in the pre 
vention and cure of tuberculosis that has ever been 
attempted. The United States represents the largest 
number of exhibitors, but Central and South America 
and even Japan show creditable exhibits. Germany 
is represented by the largest and most important of 
the European exhibits, and Sweden, Switzerland, and 
Austria have official exhibits, showing the progress 
which has been made by them in the war against dis- 
Models of every description, illustrating the 
various means by which tuberculosis may be pre- 
vented, have been sent by different States in the 
Union. Miniature tenement houses showing unsani- 
tary conditions, and others illustrating the methods 
of remedying such conditions with little expense, 
models of mining camps, homes of Indians, military 
quarters, and even country homes where conditions 
are subject to improvement form a fascinating part 
of the exhibition. The booth where demonstrations 
of milk pasteurization are conducted is one of the 
most popular, and even the children from public 
schools who are taken to the exhibition in groups of 
twenty or more by their teachers seem to be keenly 
alive to the importance of securing germless milk. 

The estimate of consumptives in New York City 


ease. 


the hundreds of 
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is 40,000. More than three-quarters of 
this number are under the direct surveil 
lance of the department of healtl Thi 


department has taken the lead in affording 

free bacteriological examinations in suspected cases, 
and made 27,277 such examinations last year. Lec- 
tures are given in the public schools, and circulars 
are distributed, and other methods of waging war by 
dt 
this means we hope to slowly stamp out the disease 
which has made such ravages upon the human family 
all over the world,’’ said Dr. Alfred Meyer, a lead 
ing member of the Charities Organization’s committee 
on tuberculosis. ‘*‘ Twenty-five years ago a spirit of 
hopelessness had taken possession of the medical pro- 
fession in dealing with consumption. It was looked 
fatal and almost futile to combat, but with 
the knowledge of the cause there has gradually de 
veloped the cheering optimism of to-day—an optimism 


means of prevention are zealously carried on. 


upon as 


which cannot but bring courage to the afflicted—that 
the dread malady is not only preventable, but also 
curable.”’ H. Q. 


Sayings of a Philosopher. 


(From “ Pensive Ponderings,”’ by Cuyler Reynolds.) 


O FASHION an image and then bedeck it with 

golden gewgaws does not make of it a god, nor 

does any amount of religious talk prove one a true 
Christian. 

You may be contented if without brains, but to be 
happy you must have them. 

To ponder upon how to show our hatred of another 
is as stealing time from ourselves which might be 
given to kindly thought for another’s good. 

If you can laugh, you 
live; for it is then that 





people in this city who 
are ignorant of the fact. 
It often requires some- 
thing out of the ordinary 
to show us what we ought 
todo. I believe that this 
great exhibition will 
prove the impulse which 
will force us to a realiza- 
tion of our duty.”’ 

To fight your enemy 
you must know him, is 
the motto of the exhibi- 
tion, the keynote of which 
is prevention. Every 
means to warn the igno- 





you show your like or 
love, and he who never 
does this merely exists, 
emotionless. 

Is it not far better at 
proper times to be seenin 
an ordinary coat, if you 
are at ease in it, than to 
assume fine apparel and 
appear as one in uncouth 
disguise? 

A bore generally be- 
comes bored by the inat- 
tention of the listener. 

We never actually 








rant against unsanitary 





grow old if the brain and 
heart respond as of yore. 
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the World Wags On 
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THE HAITIAN ARMY ON THE MARCH—PRESIDENT ALEXISS TROOPS WHO WENT FORTH 
TO MEET THE REVOLUTIONISTS UNDER GENERAL SIMON, BUT WHO LOST MANY OF 
THEIR NUMBER BY DESERTION, AND RETREATED TO THE NORTH.—MArs. C. R. Miller. 


AN AMERICAN WAR VESSEL ON GUARD-—UNITED STATES STEAMER “TACOMA,” IN 
THE HARBOR OF PORT AU PRINCE, HAITI, PREPARED TO 
PROTECT AMERICAN INTERESTS. 























A LAND RUINED BY FOREST DESTRUCTION—ONE OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS IN PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT'S 
RECENT MESSAGE TO CONGRESS SHOWING ARTIFICIAL TERRACING OF TREELESS HILLS 
IN CHINA TO PREVENT WASHING AWAY OF SOIL.—Bailey Willis. 


AN OVERTURNED LEVIATHAN—SCENE IN THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILROAD YARD 
AT MELROSE, MINN., AFTER A BIG FREIGHT LOCOMOTIVE HAD RUN 
INTO SOME FLAT CARS.— William Sprecker. 























ATHLETIC SPORT IN NEW ORLEANS—DENSE THRONG WITNESSING 
THE START OF THE BIG CROSS-COUNTRY RUN, WON BY 
J. E. DAVENPORT, OF ATLANTA.—J. DePhillippi, Jr 


A $500,000 FIRE AT PORTLAND, ME.—-DESTRUCTION BY FLAMES OF THE GRAND TRUNK 


FREIGHT SHEDS AND WHARVES PICTURED FROM 
THE HARBOR.— Hanson. 
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AN IMPORTANT MINING CONGRESS-—SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR GARFIELD (X) OPENING THE 
GOVERNMENT STATION AT PITTSBURGH, PA., FOR THE INVESTIGATION 
OF MINE EXPLOSIONS. ° 
Paul H. Reilly 


A REMARKABLE RELIGIOUS GATHERING-——-FIGURE OF A CROSS SHOWN IN THE CHOIR AT THE 
GREAT FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA HELD AT PHILA- 
DELPHIA—THIRTY-TWO DENOMINATIONS AND 18,000,000 COMMUNICANTS 
WERE REPRESENTED.—AJf. Neill. 
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Many New Plays for the Holiday Season 


HY Charles Rann Kennedy should go into the 

eleventh century and the home of the Vikings 
for dramatic material 
with which to build 
his play, ‘‘ The Win- 
terfeast,’’ when there 
is such a wealth of 
material close at hand, 
is beyond comprehen- 
sion; and why Henry 
Miller should stage 
another freak play im- 
mediately upon the 
heels of his experience 
with ‘‘ Mater ’ 
an unanswerable ques- 
tion. ‘‘The Winter- 
feast’’ begins with 
gloom and it ends 
with the morgue. 
There are five acts and 
one setting. Withdue 
ercdit to Mr. Miller, 
this setting appears 
to be a beautiful one, 
in the dim light in 
which we are per- 
mitted to see it. 
There are no glints of 
sunshine nor even day- 
light to pierce the 
darkness of the Ice- 
land home, which is 
illuminated by lan- 
terns. In the semi- 
obscurity thus fur- 
nished, men and women characters in flowing robes, 
the latter with their hair streaming over their shoul- 
ders, flit about, prating of revenge, of blood-hate, 
and of lies. The play has for its prime motive the 
lie and its consequences—the lie which 
engenders hate, which spreads destruc- 
tion in its path, and involves the inno- 
cent inruin. How deeply the Savoy is 
inmeshed in the gloom of ‘‘ The Winter- 
feast’’ may be summed up in the words 
of the heroine, which part is played with 
terrible earnestness by Edith Wynne 
Matthison: ‘‘ Woe for hate and bitter- 
ness and the cruel hunger of men’s red 
blood! Woe for love, that story of sor- 
row! Woe for the mighty harvest— the 
harvest of death that has swept pitiless 
o’er all the world.”’ 

Herdisa and the foster brothers, Val- 
brand and Bjorn, are the chief charac- 
ters in the tragedy. The brothers, 
twenty years before the play opens, 
have sued for the hand of Herdisa. One 
is a born warrior, and the other is a 
skald who shrinks from bloody deeds and 
so remains at home, where he sings 
songs out of his heart. The love of Her- 
disa is given to the warrior, but through 
a lie she is made to believe that Bjorn 
scorns it, and in her mortification over 
giving a love unasked, she weds the 
skald. Twenty years later the warrior 
returns, the lie is awakened, and its 
venom embitters the hearts of each and 
every one involved. In the path of the 
awakened lie, a trail of bloodshed fol- 
lows. The father of the foster brothers displays a 
gory sword, after having killed seven sons of an old 
enemy, who knew of the lie and sought to trade upon 
it. The brothers quarrel and one is killed. The son 
of Bjorn happens along. He falls in love with Her- 
disa’s fair daughter, and she 
with him. He is unwittingly 

















JOHN DREW, PLAYING “ JACK 
STRAW,” IN THE MAUGHAN SOCIETY 
COMEDY, A SEASON’S SUCCESS, AT 
THE EMPIRE. —Sarony. 


is also . 


ROLLICKING 


By Harriet Quimby. 


other as Mr. Kennedy and the stage director have 
made ‘‘ The Winterfeast’’ characters talk. 

With artists like Miss Matthison, Walter Hamp 
don, Frank Mills, Arthur Lewis, and Robert Cum- 
mings to interpret his work, we trust that the third 
play in the cycle of seven which Mr. Kennedy pro 
poses to write will dispel the nightmare memory of 
‘*The Winterfeast.’’ Mr. Kennedy is the author of 
‘*The Servant in the House,’’ a symbolical drama of 
great dignity, energetic force, and satirical clever- 
a play which lifted its author at once high into 
the ranks of eminent playwrights. 

a“ 


ness 


It was clearly manifested, at the premiere of 
‘'The Patriot,’’ at the Garrick Theatre, that Willie 
Collier is scheduled for a long run in the little farce 
comedy, so filled with ‘‘ Collierisms’’ that one is in- 
clined to give the credit of authorship to William 
Collier and J. Hartley Manners, instead of the other 
way about as it reads on the programme. Mr. Collier 
has thoughtfully written a part for almost everything 
on the stage. The pert little stove in the mining- 
camp log cabin keeps the pot boiling and steaming 
merrily through the entire three acts, and a window 
shade is called upon to reflect the silhouettes of curi- 
ous visitors trying to peer into the cabin, and is 
slapped with a stick and is pulled up and down with 
such frequency that it really deserves a place in the 
cast of characters. As the hero of ‘‘ The Patriot,”’ 
Mr. Collier is none other than Sir Augustus Plantag- 
enet Armitage, a Londoner, who has left home and 
taken up lodgings ina Nevada mining camp. He is 
the ‘ ’? of the place, and his unpaid helpers are 
about to cause trouble when news comes that Sir 
Augustus has fallen heir to an estate. He hurries 
across the Atlantic, only to find that the fortune has 
a string toit. He must marry his uncle’s choice or 
forfeit the money. To polish off the rough edges ac- 


‘ boss 


quired in the camp and to counteract his propensity 
for the use of Nevada slang, a social mentor is en- 





‘ANNA HELD, THE DAINTY PARISIAN COMEDIENNE, AS “ MISS INNOCENCE,” IN A 
Otto Sarony Co. 


MUSICAL JUMBLE, AT THE NEW YORK. 


gaged ; and audiences at the Garrick find a deal of 
amusement in watching the comedian in the process 
of brushing up in society manners and practicing the 
latest postures in walking and sitting. Naturally he 
dislikes the girl that goes with the money, and he be- 


comes homesick. Leaving both the inheritance and 
its attachment, he flies back to his Western love, 
whom his London ex- 


periences have taught 





him to appreciate. 
The ‘* boss’s’’ depar- 
ture from camp and 
his return, together 


with his trials of Lon- 
don life, make up the 
story, which, despite 
its commonplaceness, 
is filled with laughs 
from beginning tu end. 
Collier always attracts 
audiences of men, and 
the chorus of mascu- 
line chuckles that 
greet his sallies is elo- 
quent testimonial that 
the comedian has lost 
none of his old-time 
ability. 
~ 

When Mr. Sheldon 
wrote ‘“‘Salvation 
Nell,’’ Mrs. Fiske’s 
new play, he un- 
doubtedly had the suc- 














cess of the play in 

mind more than the 

creation of a senti- MIMI AGUGLIA, THE SENSATIONAL 
ment that would re- SICILIAN ACTRESS IN A 
dound in good to the REPERTOIRE OF ITALIAN PLAYS, 


AT THE BROADWAY 


Salvation Army, from 
whose doings much of 
his play was drawn. Nevertheless, ‘‘ Salvaticn Nell ’’ 
is doing something toward helping along the organiza- 
tion’s Christmas dinner fund. Every evening, as the 
audience files out of the Hackett Theatre, a zealous 
Salvation lassie stands on either side of 
the entrance. With Captain WNell’s 
(Mrs. Fiske’s) earnest plea for help to 
the little gathering on the stage just 
before the final curtain fresh in mind, 
few pass the real ‘‘ Captain Nells ’’ and 
** Hallelujah Maggies ’’ at the door with- 
out pausing to drop a coin or two into 
the tambourines that are held forward 
for that purpose. 
~ 

Annie Russell, whose subtleties and 
charm have won for her many friends 
among theatre-goers, has returned to 
Broadway in a society comedy, ‘‘ The 
Stronger Sex,’’ at Weber’s. The play 
deals with an _ international-marriage 
problem. A Texas girl marries for love 
and a title, and her honorable husband 
has married for nothing more than 
money. She discovers his falsity on the 
afternoon of the wedding, by unwit- 
tingly overhearing a conversation be- 
tween him and an old flame. From the 
moment of her discovery she begins to 
lead the poor chap a dance that makes 
good comedy for spectators, although it 
is tragic enough for the fortune-hunter. 
Finding that his hard-headed little wife 
will not advance him money without first 
receiving security, the Hon. Warren 
Barrington goes to work, and in the last 
act he has become a good business man. In addition 
to this, he falls genuinely in love with his wife, woos 
her again, and all ends happily, as it should. The 
play has many drawbacks—-a fact that was discovered 
when Maud Fealy starred in it on the road; but with 





led into giving his oath to take 
up and to avenge a blood-hate 
held by Herdisa, and when he 
finds that the victim selected for 
his sword is his own father, he 
retracts his oath and turns the 
sword upon himself instead. 
When the daughter discovers 
what her lover has done, she 
dies by her own hand, and at 
the final curtain only two of the 
original seven characters are 
alive. That the very excellent 
cast selected by Mr. Miller to 
present ‘‘The Winterfeast’’ 
felt the unnerving atmosphere 
of the play was evidenced on the 
opening performance by their 
melodramatic reading — meas- 
ured and sepulchral tones alter- 
nated with loud roars that would 
find favor in a Third Avenue pro- 
duction. Whether the Vikings 
of the eleventh century talked in 
that manner is, of course, open 
to imagination; but as they 














the excellent company with 
which Miss Russell has _ sur- 
rounded herself, and the many 


opportunities offered to exhibit 
her own agreeable personality, 
the comedy furnishes an enjoy- 
able evening for those who are 
weary of the more strenuous 
plays. 
~ 

The honor of creating the 
dramatic sensation of the holi- 
day season falls to Manager 
Charles Frohman and his com- 
pany of Sicilian peasant players, 
headed by Mimi Aguglia, who, 
if she is not the greatest trage- 
dienne in the world, as Mr. Froh- 
man states on the programme, is 
at least the most startling in her 
methods of acting ever seen here. 
The Sicilians, who have been 
widely heralded from abroad, be- 
gan their American engagement 
at the Broadway Theatre in a lit- 
tle play of Italian peasant life 
called ‘‘ Malia.’”? Presented by 
an English or an American com- 








were quite human in other re- 
spects, it seems scarcely possible 
that members of a household 
would go about talking to each 


MABEL BARRISON AND HARRY CON- 
NOR, IN “THE BLUE MOUSE,” A 
FEVERISHLY FUNNY CLYDE FITCH 
FARCE COMEDY, AT THE LYRIC. 


HENRY F. DIXEY, THE POPULAR 
COMEDIAN, IN A NEW PLAY, “ MARY 
JANE’S PA,” AT THE GARDEN 
THEATRE.— White. 


WILLIAM COLLIER AND HELEN HALE, 
IN A COMEDY OF “ COLLIERISMS,” 

AUDIENCES AT THE 

GARRICK.— Hall. 


AMUSING 


pany, ‘‘ Malia’’ would be nothing 
more than a commonplace story 
of love and jealousy ending ina 
tragedy—a play devoid of thrills; 
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but in the hands of the fiery Sicilians, who have made 
their reputations upon the naturalness of their acting, 
‘*Malia’’ becomes a 
production that shocks 
audiences that have 
been brought up on such 
plays as ‘* Zaza,’’ 
** Sapho,’’ ‘‘ Du Barry,’’ 
‘‘Lady Tanqueray,’’ 
and ‘‘The Great Di- 
vide,’’ and who have 
braved the epidemic of 
‘*Salomes’’ and other 
scantily draped dancers 
that have invaded New 
York from time to time. 
The Sicilians do not 
claim to be subtle in 
their acting. They revel 
in a frankness and an 
abandonment which, 
while not likely to find 
favor as a steady theat- 
rical diet with Ameri- 
cans, are nevertheless 
well worth seeing as a study of foreign methods of 
portraying emotions. On the stage the Sicilians act 
all the time. Their hands and feet and eyes and bodies 
are quite as eloquent as their tongues, and it is pos- 
sible to follow the plot of the story they are acting as 
one follows the movements of a ballet. While the 
Sicilians may be too frank for Americans, they are 
certainly receiving enthusiastic applause from their 
own countrymen, crowds of whom attend every per- 
formance and enliven the entr’acts with their viva- 
cious chatter. A scholarly Sicilian resident of New 
York writes of Aguglia: 

‘* As Santuzza, in ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’ Mimi 
Aguglia is so realistic and so artistically perfect that 
it is difficult to believe that she is giving a dramatic 
performance instead of living the plebeian tragedy in 
the original. I have attended performances of famous 
Italian companies in the Teatro Constanzi, Rome, the 
Della Pergola, Florence, and in various theatres in 





FRITZI SCHEFF, THE CHARLES DIL- 
LINGHAM STAR, IN ANEW MUSICAL 
suCCESS, “ THE PRIMA DONNA,” 

AT THR KNICKERBOCKER. 
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Naples, but never has it been my pleasure to witness 
such a masterly performance as that given by the 
company of Sicilian players now at the Broadway. 
All Italian actors play with abandon, and they imitate 
nature as closely as their ability and talent permit 
them todo. We of Italy cannot understand the re- 
serve of English performers in plays where a por- 
trayal of emotion is necessary to the movement of the 
play. Aguglia acts with all the intensity of her soul, 
and her earnestness strips her performance, even in 
‘Malia,’ of the vulgarity with which she is accused 
in this country. She, in the play, is one of nature’s 





























WHO'S WHO ON THE RIALTO. 
$1. EDWIN ARDEN AND FRANCIS D. MC GINN, IN 
“VIA WIRELESS,” AT THE LIBERTY. 


Caricatures by E. A. Goewey. 
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creatures, untouched by convention, and nature is 
never vulgar. American and English actors cannot 
abandon themselves to 
their emotions as do the 
Italians. Compara- 
tively speaking, they 
have none. They are 
cold by nature, and 
when they attempt to 
depict the passions they 
fall short, and in at- 
tempting to portray 
something which they 
have never felt, they 
create a suggestive vul- 
garity distasteful to 
refined tastes. Italians 
have never been taught 
that nature in any form 
is vulgar. Mental and 
physical emotions are @ ANNIE RUSSELL, IN “THE STRONGER 
part of every-day life, SEX,” AN AMUSING COMEDY 
and a desire of the heart OF MANNERS, AT WEBER'S 

is no more to be con- THEATRE, 

cealed than the pangs 

of hunger or thirst.’’ 





~ 

A rollicking comedy, which is so foolishly funny 
that the spectator laughs continuously without know- 
ing or caring what it is all about, is ‘‘ The Blue 
Mouse,’’ presented by the Shuberts at the Lyric. 
‘*The Blue Mouse,’’ which sounds like musical com- 
edy, but is not, was written by Clyde Fitch, who took 
the central idea from the German, transplanted it in 
this country, and rmhade the play and the characters 
American. The comedy contains such a series of mis- 
understandings between husbands and wives, prima 
donnas, chaperones, and fathers-in-law, and there are 
so many mistaken identities, that it is almost impos- 
sible to untangle the bits into anything like a con- 
nected story. The wonder of it all is that Mr. Fitch 
succeeded in making the play read like anything sane 
in the original manuscript. The most salient point in 
the story is that somebody is guilty all the time. 


Athletic Contests of Interest to Hosts of Sport-lovers 


























PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY'S VICTORY OVER CORNELL, AT PHILADELPHIA——-PENNSYLVANIA 
GOING THROUGH CORNELL'S LINE IN THE EXCITING FOOTBALL GAME WITNESSED BY 
25,000 SPECTATORS, AND WON BY PENNSYLVANIA, 17 TO 4.—M. Neill. 


THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL AUTOMOBILE ROAD RACE AT SAVANNAH, GA.—LOUIS WAGNER WINNING 
THE CONTEST IN A FIAT CAR OVER NINETEEN RIVALS IN THE PRESENCE OF 200,000 PEOPLE— 
DISTANCE, 402 MILES; TIME, 6 HRS. 10 MIN. 31 SEC.—Pictorial News Co. 
































REINICKE, THE NAVAL 
ACADEMY FOOTBALL 
TEAMS LEFT GUARD, 
IN THE GAME WITH 
THE ARMY. 

Mrs. C. R. Miller. 


Recent Deaths of 


FOOTBALL DAY AT WEST POINT MILITARY ACADEMY—-CHARACTERISTIC SCENE DURING A MATCH BETWEEN THE 


ARMY ELEVEN AND A VISITING TEAM. 
H. D, Blauvelt. 


GREBEL, WEST POINTS 
RIGHT HALF-BACK 
IN THE GAMS 
WITH THE 
NAVY. 

Mrs. C. R. Miller. 





Noted Persons. i 


LEXANDRE 
NONES, for- 
mer representative 
to the United States 
of the Dominican re- 
public, at New York, 
November 25th, aged 
66. 

Silas Hare, former 
congressman from 
Texas, Civil War 
veteran, chief jus- 
tice of New Mexico, 
at Washington, D.C., 
November 27th, aged 
81. 

Rosalie M. Lan- 
caster, one of Amer- 








Jean Albert Gau- 
dry, celebrated 
French scientist and 
author, at Paris, No- 
vember 27th, aged 
81. 

Dr. John B. Hen- 
neman, professor of 
English in the Uni- 
versity of the South, 
editor of the Se- 
wanee Review, au- 
thor and lecturer, at 
Sewanee, Tenn., No- 
vember 27th, aged 
44, 

John Agnew, Scott, 
captain United 
States navy, Civil 
War veteran, expert 





ica’s greatest pian- 
ists, at Chicago, 
November 27th. 


THE STRENUOUS FOOTBALL BATTLE BETWEEN, THE ARMY AND THE NAVY, AT PHILADELPHIA—DEAN, OF 
OPENING OF THE STRUGGLE, WHICH WAS WON BY THE ARMY, 6 TO 4 
OF 28,000, INCLUDING MANY DISTINGUISHED PERSONS.—Pictorial News Co. 


THE AFFAIR WAS WITNESSED BY A CROWD 





on naval construc- 
THE ARMY, KICKING OFF AT THE tion, at Atlantic 
City, N. J., Novem- 
ber 25th. 
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The Demon Gargoyle 


HE HALL in which we sat was the vast, gloomy 
banquet hall of the castle. The massive furnish- 
ings, the long table over which many a bygone feast 
had been spread, the high-backed chairs with their 
carved arms, the great stone fireplace, stately in its 
age; the dark paneled walls, carved with weird figures 
that seemed to grin and writhe in the flickering fire- 
light—all these brought to the mind vivid images of 
the scenes which had taken place there in bygone 
days. Half the hall was in darkness, and the sound 
of our voices came back hollow from the dark recesses 
of the lower end and seemed to play about the mass- 
ive beams that stretched beneath the arched ceiling. 
Time and again, as the storie’ grew more weird 
and suggestive, would I glance apprehensively into 
the frowning blackness, then turn 
quickly to the cheerful fire again, 
and in my companion’s stories 
forget my whimsy. 

There was one thing that dis- 
turbed me. Above the fireplace, 
and staring down at me with 
vacant eyes, was a grinning gar- 
goyle. It was a _ wonderfully 
earved head, the work of a master 
hand. But there was something, 
some faint suggestion in its leer, 
that made me shudder and turn 
away. Sometimes the hollow eyes 
seemed to take on an unfathom- 
able, Sweet expression, a wistful 


longing, and the corners of the 
mouth seemed to soften and the 
leer turn to a sadsmile. Again, 


a light seemed burning in the 
cavities and appeared to penetrate 
my very brain, and the leer would 
become a satanic grin—a grin ex- 
pressive of infinite cunning and 
indescribable cruelty. 

Night after night had I sat be- 
fore it, night after night had I 
cowered before it, yet again and 
again had I returned, drawn to it 
by some irresistible fascination. 
I feared it, yet the spell held me 
powerless to throw off its grim 
captivation. 

My host continued his story. 
It was the same as many others * 
he had told. He had been an 





By Clarence Richard Lindner 


of pointed teeth. The red eyes took in everything, 
measured each thing within the field of vision, and 
seemed to pierce the lowest depths of my soul, as if 
to drag forth my most secret thoughts and spread 
them where all men might know them. 

Nearer and nearer, from out of the distance, it 
came. I sought tocry out, but my tongue clove to 
the roof of my mouth and my throat was parehed and 
ached. Nearer—nearer—— 

God! It was within a foot of me! I was conscious 
of achange. The lower end of the hall was lighted 
with a dull yellow glow. But it seemed no longer a 
part of the hall. A rich, verdant landscape stretched 
as far as eye could see. In the dim distance lay a 
low range of mountains, deep purple beneath the 


The scene changed. There were the same dim 
hills in the distance, the same runaway road senti- 
neled by its stately trees. 

I heard sounds of the trowel and of the hammer. 

The being came down the winding road, and, fol- 
lowing him, the people I had seen before—but how 
changed! 

The farmer no longer whistled as he walked, nor 
did the housewife hum. The shepherd had ceased his 
piping. 

All about was sorrow. Behind his back they talked 
in fearful whispers, and cowered when he turned and 
looked at them with that same hard glint in his eyes. 

No longer did joy reign in that valley. The 
weaver still worked, but he bent lower and his fingers 
grew thinner; the miner went into 
the pit as of yore, but never came 











artist, but now his mind was 

shattered, and I, his only intimate 

friend, had come to stay with him. : 
His stories were all weird and ghostly legends: 
ways his theme was Art. ’Twas thus ran the thoughts 
of his diseased mind. Ever my eyes traveled to the 
gargoyle, and as I gazed at it, I saw visions of the 
fanciful scenes described by my companion, till a 
vague consciousness of a change of expression in the 
gargoyle’s leer chilled the very marrow of my bones. 

My nerves had been overtaxed of late. Every 
sound of the wind rushing around the angles of the 
walls and howling about the casements, every beating 
of tree branches against the windows, startled me. 
Each time I glanced at the leering figure above me I 
shuddered. My companion’s voice trailed off into a 
thin, wailing nete then lapsed into utter silence. 
The sparks, like spectre troopers, one after another 
rose noiselessly into the yawning chimney and lost 
themselves forever in forbidding blackness; a broad 
tongue of flame shot into the air, and pausing for a 
moment as if undecided, dropped back to its home 
among the glowing embers. I must have dozed. 

I was suddenly conscious of a most oppressive 
silence. I rubbed my eyes and stared about me. In 
the blackness that enveloped me, my own hand was 
invisible. Slowly I sought 
to rise. I felt a strange 
weakness in my knees, and 
sank back into the chair. 
Suddenly I started, a cold 
sweat broke over me, and I 
felt my hair rise on my 
head. A creeping sensation 
ran down my spine. I 
stared. 

Far, far away it seemed, 
a dimly luminous head 
leered at me—with a cruel, 
satanic leer. The mouth 
twitched at the corners, 
and a pair of thin red lips 
writhed over a double row 


Al- 











“‘{ SOUGHT TO CRY OUT, BUT MY TONGUE CLOVE TO THE ROOF OF MY MOUTH.” 


shadow of the overhanging clouds. There was tas- 
seled grain in the fields, and the vernal dance of cow- 
slips, while far off I saw a red roof, half buried in 
orchard bloom. A road led from the building—a 
long, winding road, flanked by tall, sentinel poplars. 
Ever and anon light-footed beings passed me—joyous 
men and women, singing and chattering merrily, stop- 
ping to pick blossoms or to rest by the wayside. 

All the while strains of soft, dreamy music came 
to my ears. 

On the highest hill of the distant range I espied a 
dim, shadowy outline—a cloud, perhaps, resting on 
the mountain top. I stared. The music grew fainter. 
Slowly the merry throng that peopled my dream dis- 
appeared behind the trees that hid the red-roofed 
building from my sight. The light became a dull red 
glow. 

The form on the mountain top grew and became 
more distinct. Slowly it resolved itself into a giant 
human form—yet a form singularly grotesque. It 
was sitting in meditative attitude, elbow resting on 
knee, with its chin in its hand. I could not see its 
face—the light was uncertain. 

The reddish glow grew dim. _From behind the form 
on the peak a ball Of yellow light rose up, until it 
found its zenith directly over the head of the being. 
Then I saw its face—it was the fiendish countenance 
of the gargoyle above the fireplace! 

A deep frown was on his brow, his red lips writhed 
over the glistening tusks, and the nostrils curled; 
the eyes were lit by a strange, hard light. The thing 
spoke, and words came to my ears. 

**I will build me a temple in this valley. My 
mortar I will mix with sweat and tears and blood. 
My marble shall be human flesh, and the beams and 
rafters shall be bones of men. The domes shall be 
heartbroken sighs. The draperies I will weave of 
human hair—some of beauty, youthful beauty; some 
of the chestnut brown of manhood, some of silvered 
age.’’ 


back; those who sailed the sea 
went in ships and wept at parting, 
but never returned; the angel of 
death often stopped the hand of 
the painter, the brains of the cun- 
ning grew weary and raved. 

Some had their fingers cut off; 
of some he took the right hand, 
some gave their eyes, and some 
their teeth. 

Of some he 
others ambition; 
prived of love. Many gave their 
hair, women gave their beauty, 
some gave their youth, and some 
tore the jewels from their ears 
and gave him. 

With these he builded his 
temple, and when it was finished 
he laughed a hard laugh and 
said, 

‘Behold! This is Art!’’ 

A long vista of years seemed 


aa 


took honor, of 
others he de- 





to pass. People came to visit 
the wonderful temple. They 
looked and wondered. ‘* How 


great is he that built this tem- 
ple, and how wonderful is Art!’’ 
they said, and admired the domes 
and the colonnades; but they knew 
not of what consisted the mortar 
or the solid walls or the draperies. 

bove, on the vaulted dome, 
the being sat -and leered and 
chuckled. 

Slowly the lurid ball went back 
to its home behind the hills. 
Again the light became a dull red glow. 

The figure still sat above his temple and rubbed 
his hands in ecstasy. 

Dimmer grew the light and faded slowly into dark- 
ness. A wailing chant came to my ears. 

Suddenly I was conscious of a loud crash, and 
started in terror, still retaining vague fragments of 
the grim phantasmagoria. With an effort I sprang 
from my chair and stood reeling. 

Through the barred windows pale shafts of light 
played upon the floor at my feet. Instinctively I re- 
membered my companion, and turned to where he 
had been. He was nowhere to be seen. My glance 
fell on the spot over the fireplace—the gargoyle was 
gone—wrenched from its place in the wall! I started 
toward the door, and fell prostrate over something 
soft and yielding. Dazed, I arose and sought to light 
a candelabrum. Each time I essayed to strike a 
match, my frenzied efforts called forth but a weak 
sputter, and I cursed the delay with ever-increasing 
rage. The very scratching of the match head upon 
the woodwork quickened my terror. Each tiny spark 
wrought fantastic ghosts upon the walls about me, 
only to die out and leave me 
in chilldarkness. After an 
agony of trying, success 
met my efforts. 

Carrying the light to 
where my friend lay, I bent 
over him and tried to awak- 
en him—to no purpose. He 
would never wake again. 

I turned him on his back, 
then shrank back in horror. 

Tightly clasped in both 
arms, and grinning up at 
me with that familiar 
leer, was the head that 
had rested above the 
fireplace! 
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Amateur Photo Prize Contest 


MASSACHUSETTS WINS THE FIRST PRIZE OF $5, MARYLANB THE SECOND, AND IDAHO THE THIRD 
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THE WORK-CURE FOR CONSUMPTIVES—PATIENTS IN THE OPEN-AIR SANITARIUM OF THE PITTSBURGH, PA., (THIRD PRIZE, $2.) ‘LADIES FIRST,” WHERE WOMEN VOTE—WOMAN, ON ELECTION DAY 
TUBERCULOSIS LEAGUE BREAKING GROUND FOR A NEW BUILDING—THE MEN DIGGING IN IDAHO, INSTRUCTED BY THE CLERK AT THE POLLS WHILE HER HUSBAND HELD 
AND THE WOMEN CARRYING EARTH AWAY IN BASKETS.——Paul H. Reilly, Pennsylvania. THE BABY AND AWAITED HIS TURN.—W, C. Bowles, Idaho. 
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MARYLAND HONORS HER FIRST PROPRIETOR—-STATUE OF CECILIUS CALVERT, SECOND LORD 4& CANADIAN TOWN RAVAGED BY FLAMES-—-RUINS OF MANY BUILDINGS AT PEMBROKE, ONT., 
BALTIMORE, UNVEILED IN THE COURT-HOUSE PLAZA, BALTIMORE-—-THE MONUMENT WAS A LARGE PART OF WHICH WAS RECENTLY SWEPT BY FIRE, WITH A LOSS 
PRESENTED TO THE CITY BY THE SOCIETY OF COLONIAL WARS.—C. N. Small, Delaware. OF $400,000.— Ottawa Johnson, Canada, 
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MONUMENT TO A GREAT ENGINEERING ENTERPRISE—DEDICATION OF THE TOWER (SECOND PRIZE, $8.) IMPROVERS OF TRAFFIC IN CONVENTION—DELEGATES TO THE RECENT MEETING OF 
(AT RIGHT) AT ASHOKAN, N. Y., ERECTED TO COMMEMORATE THE BEGINNING THE INLAND WATERWAYS ASSOCIATION, PHOTOGRAPHED IN FRONT OF MARYLAND'S HISTORIC STATE 
OF THE IMMENSE RESERVOIR IN THE CATSKILLS WHICH IS TO SUPPLY NEW YORK CITY CAPITOL AT ANNAPOLIS.—1. MAYOR MAHOOL, OF BALTIMORE; 2. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 
WITH WATER—MAYOR MCCLELLAN (X) MAKING AN ADDRESS.—W. Smith, New York, OF PHILADELPHIA; 3..GOVERNOR CROTHERS, OF MARYLAND.—Mrs. C, R. Miller, Maryland. 





























POLICE HORSE ON DUTY, GRADUALLY WORKING BACK A CROWD-——THIS IS VERY DIFFICULT (FIRST PRIZE, $5.) SEATS ALL TAKEN, STANDING ROOM ONLY. 
FOR A HORSE TO LEARN.—dJ. Smith, Delaware. Mary H. Northend, Massachusetts, 
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Revolution Triumphs in Turbulent Haiti 
































CRUISER “LA CROYANT,” THE LARGER OF THE TWO V 


ESSELS IN HAITI'S NORD ALEXIS, 
NAVY, CAPTURED BY THE IN EREM 


ENTS AT JEREMII Ninety-year old President of 
Haiti, who was overthrown 
by General Simon 


MILITARY HEADQUARTERS AT AUX CAYES, WHERE THE GOVERNMENTS 
SOLDIERS WERE DEFEATED IN A FIGHT WITH THE REBELS 























OLD-FASHIONED CANNON USED TO DEFEND THE PALACE AT PORT AU PRINCE, THE CAPITAL, WHENCE 


EXCITED CROWD IN THE STREET AT JACMEL, BEFORE THE TOWN WAS 
A MOB FORCED ALEXIS TO FLEE TO A FRENCH WARSHIP. 


THREATENED BY SIMON’S FORVES. 





Features of interest in the successful uprising of General Antoine Simon against the government of President Nord Alexis 
South. 


i Simon rebelled because he was deposed as commander of the Department of the 
He won a great victory over the government troops at Anse-a-Veau, where hundreds of men were killed and wounded, and thence made a triumphant march to the capital.— Photographs by Mrs. C. R. Miller. 


Captive Animals That Gave Their Keepers Much Trouble 





























NEW AND COMMODIOUS ELEPHANT HOUSE COSTING $185,000, ONE OF THE ATTRACTIVE FEATURES IN 


PETE, A HIPPOPOTAMUS THAT FOR WEEKS DEFIED ALL EFFORTS TO 
THE BRONX ZOOLOGICAL PARK, AT NEW YORK. 


GET HIM INTO A CRATE FOR REMOVAL TO THE ELEPHANT HOUSE. 





. the linen is different, and many other things are dif- 
Making a Market for Ireland, ferent which find their way into this country and hold 
A» THE friends of Ireland in the United States their market against all competitive goods because 
and they are many—will be interested in a they are different, and are appreciated for that reason 
very practical suggestion made by one of the most and hold the market for that reason. Ireland ought 
thoughtful Irish-Americans regarding the sale and to be a hive of business industry. Every nook and 
distribution of the products of the Emerald Isle in corner of the island ought to be gridironed with elec- 
this country. Mr. Humphrey O’Sullivan, treasurer tric roads. It should be the market garden of Eng- 
of the O’Sullivan Rubber Company, of Lowell, Mass., land first, and its manufactures find a welcome demand 
recommends the formation in America, preferably in in America. Every acre of land in Ireland ought to 
New York City, of a distributing company, to be produce as much as or more than an acre of land in 
known as ‘‘ The Irish Manufacturing Distributing France under advanced methods of cultivation. Some 
Company.’’ The purpose would be to gather up the day some bright man will discover the fact that there 
staple goods and fancy articles of Irish manufacture, are millions of dollars to be made in market garden- 
for exhibition and sale at a fair profit in the United ing in Ireland, with rapid communication between 
States, just as Japanese and other Oriental goods are either Cork, Dublin, or Belfast and England. But 
now being so successfully distributed. In his letter some one will say, If all these things were brought 
to LESLIE’s WEEKLY on this subject, Mr. O’Sullivan about, the English Parliament would pass some law 
not only suggests a method for the sale of Irish prod- that would confiscate the entire outfit. They would 
ucts, but he also suggests a plan for the development become jealous of this enterprise looming up across 
of its home markets and for local improvement in gen- the Irish channel. Such things have occurred before, 
eral. He says: and without the assurance that they would not be re- 
‘‘ Treland is a little country, but it is a peculiarly peated, it may be the safe thing to do to wait until 
sweet country, blessed by nature in a variety of ways. Ireland gets her complete independence, and the Eng- 
The climate influences the product of the soil and the ELEPHANT ALICE, WHO OBJECTED TO REMOVAL TO THE NEW lish government realizes what a mistake it was that 
things manufactured there. The flax is different and ELEPHANT HOUSE AND WAS DRAGGED THERE BY MAIN FORCE. it was not granted years before.’’ 
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Most Appalling Mine Disaster of the Year 


SADDENING SCENES FOLLOWING 


AN EXPLOSION OI 


GAS IN 


WHICH CAUSED THE LOSS OF 136 LIVES 


THE PITTSBURGH-BUFFALO COAL COMPANY'S PIT AT MARIANNA, NEAR PITTSBURGH, PA., 





























OF FRIENDS ENTOMBED IN THE MINE. 


























RESCUERS IN OXYGEN HELMETS PREPARING 


TO DESCEND INTO THE 





PIT. 


























EXCITED THRONG WAITING FOR THE RECOVERY OF THE BODIES OF THE VICTIMS. 


A Calendar for 


Every One. 

NE OF the most 
beautiful calen- 

dars for 1909, em- 
bracing a reproduc- 
tion, in superb 
colors, of four of the 
most famous pictures 
in the world, on 
sheets ten by fifteen 
inches in dimensions, 
so that they make 
handsome _ subjects 
for framing, has just 
been gotten out in 
Chicago. Any reader 
of LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
who will send ten 
cents for postage to 
‘“‘Dept. 53, Swift & 
Co., Chicago, Ill.,’’ 
and mention LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY, and ask for 


Swift’s Premium 
calendar, complete 
with four subjects, 


will receive it 
promptly, and none 


Photographs by R. A. Paul. 

















NOTABLE TRIBUTE TO A FORMER TELEGRAPH OPERATOR. 


ANDREW CARNEGIE (X), CAPITALIST AND PHILANTHROPIST, THE GUEST OF HONOR AT A DINNER GIVEN IN NEW YORK BY SURVIVORS OF 


THE CIVIL 


WAR 


MILITARY TELEGRAPH CORPS, WHICH HE ORGANIZED, AND BY MEMBERS OF THE 
TELEGRAPHERS ASSOCIATION.—Photograph by Drucker & Co, 


BRINGING OUT THE BODIES OF THE ILL-FATED WORKMEN. 


who receives it will 

regret sending for it. 
se 0 6je 
Hawaii’s 


Former Queen. 
A STRANGE relic 

of the past re- 
cently arrived in this 
country from Hawaii. 
It was former Queen 
Liliuokalani, who ac- 
companied Prince 
and Princess Kalani- 
anole, who were en 
route to Washington, 
where the prince is 
a delegate to Con- 
gress. The ex-Queen, 
now a frail old wo- 
man, was very plain- 
ly attired. Although 
she now lives in com- 
parative poverty and 
is shorn of aJl power, 
she is still highly es- 
teemed by Hawai- 
ians. She hasaclaim 
of $200,000 against 
the government. 
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Characteristic Sights of the Holiday Season in New York 


























UNPACKING TURKEYS ‘FOR THE 


CHRISTMAS TRADE. 


Blauvelt. 


























A GREAT ARRAY OF TRUCKS ON WEST STREET BRINGING IN HOLIDAY GOODS FOR THE STORES, 
Paul Schumm. 





UNLOADING TRUCKS AND PILING GREAT QUANTITIES OF CHRISTMAS 


TREES IN THE SQUAKE.—Blauvelt. 














“ 


nae eatte” 





FOR BABY.—Schumm. 


MOTHER INSPECTING A WINDOW DISPLAY AND LOOKING FOR GIFTS 


CROWDS OF PASSERS-BY ATTRACTED BY A WINDOW FULL OF 


Schumm, 





























EVERYBODY STOPPING TO LOOK AT A BRILLIANT EXHIBIT.—Schumm. 


Books That Boys Should Read. 


LL BOYS stand in need of mental as well as phys- 
ical recreation, and the task of providing for 

them books of the right sort has engaged many ear- 
nest minds. The problem of what a boy should read 
is easily solved, however, by one who examines the 
‘* Dave Porter Series,’’ published by the Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Company, of Boston, of which one cannot 
speak too highly. The author of these tales is Ed- 
ward Stratemeyer, one of the most widely read of all 
American writers for young readers. In ‘‘ Dave Por- 
ter at Oak Hall,’’ ‘‘ Dave Porter’s Return to School,’’ 
** Dave Porter in the Far North,’’ and ‘‘ Dave Porter 
in the South Seas,’’ Mr. Stratemeyer has produced 
four books that will appeal to boys everywhere, and 
which all guardians of youth must commend. The 
hero of these stories is an American schoolboy of a 
fine, manly type, whose experiences and the doings of 
his associates are related so delightfully that the at- 
tention of the reader is riveted from beginning to 
end. The books are not only entertaining, they are 
also wholesome in their tone, and hgve a distinctly 
ethical and educational effect. The volumes are at- 
tractively printed, bound, and illustrated, and are 


well fitted for Christmas gifts. Parents of boys 
should investigate their merits. They deserve a 
place in every household where the boy is a factor, 
and in every school and public library. Price, $1.25 
per volume. 


—- + 


Illiterates and the Bellot. 


A GREAT many thoughtful persons are beginning 

to believe that general manhood suffrage was a 
mistake, and that proper and reasonable limitations 
arestillinorder. This feeling is especially manifest- 
ing itself in great municipalities, where manhood 
suffrage seems to be responsible for atrocious mis- 
government. No one doubts that with such qualifica- 
tions as have just been adopted in the State of Georgia, 
by a constitutional amendment limiting the suffrage, 
our cities, and especially New York City, would be far 
better governed. It is interesting to refer to these 
qualifications, which were intended, of course, chiefly 
to affect the negro vote in Georgia, on the ground 
that it is illiterate and unfit to exercise the suffrage. 
The same argument of illiteracy and incompetency 


THRONGS LINGERING NEAR STORE WINDOWS ARTISTICALLY DRESSED.—Schumm. 


might justly be used in favor of restricting the suf- 
frage in the State of New York to those who are 
most competent to exercise it. What is good for the 
illiterate negro ought to be good for the illiterate 
white man. Of course it would be very difficult to 
secure such an amendment to the constitution of any 
Northern State. The Democratic party, which has 
just been successful in securing this amendment in 
Georgia, would bitterly oppose such a suggestion for 
the State of New York. Crush out the black illiter- 
ates in Georgia, but don’t touch the white illiterates 
in New York! These are the provisions of the new 
law in Georgia, and they are in addition to the poll 
tax and registration requirements: To vote under the 
new law aman must belong to one of the following 
classes, and the decision of the case is left to the 
tender mercies of the election inspectors: 


1. He must have rendered honorable service in some one of the 
wars of the United States or the State of Georgia. 

2. Or he must be lawfully descended from some person who has 
rendered such service. 

3. Or he must be of good character and understand the duties of 
citizenship under a republican form of government. 

4. Or he must possess a certain amount of education. 

5. Or he must possess a certain amount of property. 
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What Notable Men Are Talking About 


FAIR TREATMENT FOR RAILROADS. 
By President Finley, of the Southern Railway. 

HERE has been criticism at times of what has 

been believed to be the political attitude of rail- 
way companies. Wheth- 
er or not such participa- 
tion in political affairs 
was ever justifiable, it 
is sono longer. It has 
passed away with many 
other political practices 
which have been con- 
demned and abandoned. 
The railways are out of 
politics, but their prop- 
erty, their business, 
and their ability prop- 
erly to discharge their 
service to the public are 
subject to political ac- 
tion. This places upon 
our citizens the obliga- 
tion and the responsi- 
bility of seeing to it 
that the railroads’ con- 
formity to higher and 
better standards does 
not result in their op- 
pression. It places upon 
our citizens the obligation and responsibility of seeing 
that they are accorded just and fair treatment. It 
places upon our citizens the high duty of securing the 
adoption of such public policies in State and nation as 
will assure to the railways and to those who invest 
their money in them the equal protection of the laws 
and the free enjoyment of every right guaranteed by 
the Constitution, including that fundamental right of 
Anglo-Saxon liberty—the right to be heard in peti- 
tion and in protest, before the people and their rep- 
resentatives, on every question affecting their rights 
and duties. 

















WILLIAM W. FINLEY, 


President of the Southern Railway. 
Copyright, 1906, by Clinedinst. 


~ 
A CALL FOR MEN WITH CIVIC PRIDE. 

3y Frederick L. Ford, of the American Civic Association. 
(y= OF the greatest problems confronting Amer- 

ican cities is that of finance, of finding ways 
and means of meeting legitimate current expenses 
without excessive and prohibitive taxation. The 
curse of this nation lies in the wastefulness and ex- 
travagance of its people, due to the unnecessary sac- 
rifice of human lives from preventable diseases and 
accidents, due to the disastrous fire losses, to the 
river-flooding nuisances, and to the dishonesty, in- 
competency, and inefficiency in the administration of 
city affairs. What we need more than anything else 
to help solve the many municipal problems of the 
future are men—men who are willing to consecrate a 
few of the best years of their lives to the public serv- 
ice, men who can detect right from wrong and who 
will insist upon a high standard of public morality. 

~ 
OPTIMISM A CURE FOR ILLS. 

“By Dr. Charles L. Kloss, of Philadelphia. 
BELIEVE the mental attitude has everything to 
do with recovery from disease. Take the*con- 

sumptive. Part of the lung tissue that has been de- 
stroyed cannot be restored, but the sufferer can arrest 
the progress of the disease by deciding to look on the 
bright side. The soul is itsown physician. Any per- 
son can, for the most part, practically rid himself of 
functional ills, and, even under the burden of organic 
ailments, can turn out work. We have confounded 
mental healing with the Em- 

manuel and Christian Science 


good-government clubs in the seventh and 
grades in all the schools. Self-control comes from 
muscular development. When you build up the phys- 
ical nature of the child you contribute to his moral 
training. 


eighth 


HOW TO SOLVE THE RACE PROBLEM. 
By President Roosevelt. 
ET THE white man remember that to do justice 
to the colored man is demanded not only by the 


interest of the colored man, but by the interest of 
Sooner or later every class of 


the white man also. 
citizens will feel the effect of the raising or degrada- 
tion of any other class. ‘‘ All menup”’ is a much 
safer motto than ‘‘ Some men down ’’; and it is to the 
interest of every class of any community that the 
members of every other class shall feel that industry, 
sobriety, good behavior, the conduct that marks a 
man as being a good neighbor and a good citizen, 
should receive a proper reward, so as thereby to put 
a premium upon the development of such qualities. 
What is known as the race problem is one of the most 
difficult of our problems, and it exists in the North 
as well as in the South. But of one thing we can 
rest assured, and that is that the only way in which 
to bring nearer the time when there shall be even an 
approximately fair solution of the problem is to treat 
each man on his merits asa man. He should not be 
treated badly because he happens to be of a given 
color, nor should he receive immunity for misconduct 
because he happens to be of a given color. The per- 
formance of duty should be the test applied to white 
man and colored man alike. The first duty which 
each colored man owes both to himself and his race 
is to work for the betterment both of himself and his 
race; for its educational, but, above all, for its in- 
dustrial and moral betterment. 





My Picture World. 


( Written for LESLIE’s WEEKLY by one of its appreciative readers.) 


N° ALL the types of men and books 
May lure me from that better tale, 
The story told in glance and looks; 
The pictured drama may not fail. 
From weary pages, lettered in, 
I turn, with Many a weary sigh, 
To where the picture-parts begin, 
Each one a lesson to the eye. 


Mayhap, from woodlands and the field, 
I’ve learned my lesson. Might it be 
That fertile thoughts these byways yield, 
A painted page for us to see. 

Hid well, within one square of space 
A lesson lurks, a roundelay; 

Some tragedy, or love, or face, 
Or current interest of the day, 


So, with the home hearth at my feet 
And magazines around me spread; 
With many a typed and set conceit, 
I turn to other things instead— 
A snow-clad meadow or the flame 
Of sunset in some foreign town, 
The men and women born to fame, 
The fad of fashion, state or gown. 


My realm of pictures is as wide 
As all the world—and sweetly true; 
No thought, or theme, or point may hide 
Behind mere words that puzzle you. 
A touch of brush, the artist’s skill, 
The camera, unfailing, sure, 
These build my story-world with skill 
In magic spell, my picture-lure. 


W. LIvINGSTON LARNED. 


AN EXPERT TARIFF COMMISSION NEEDED. 
By United States Senator Beveridge, of Indiana. 


S OUR tariffs have heretofore been constructed 
by both parties, they have been unscientific and 
crude. Nothing but our 
great natural resources, 
utterly overshadowing 
those of other nations, 
have saved our foreign 
trade from extinction. 
We are shamed by the 
fact that, compara- 
tively, Germany to-day 
sells ten finished manu- 
factured articles abroad 
where wesell one. Ger- 
many has been able to 
do this chiefly by her 
double tariff system. 
This she builded by hav- 
ing an expert commis- 
sion solve the subject. 
A wise tariff law cannot 
be struck off by men not 
students of the question, 
working for a_ few 
weeks without training 
or aptitude for their 
work. The demand of 
the business and producing interests of the United 
States for a modern tariff commission cannot longer 
be ignored. 

















ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE, 
United States Senator from 
Indiana. 


- + 
Good Reading for Lovers of Books. 


VERY household in the land will appreciate 
‘** Bright Ideas for Entertaining,’’ written by Mrs. 
Herbert N. Linscott and published by George W. 
Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. This little volume de- 
scribes two hundred forms of amusement and enter- 
tainment for social gatherings of all kinds, with 
special suggestions for birthdays and holidays. Noth- 
ing better of its kind has yet appeared. It will min- 
ister to the wholesome enjoyment of all who consult 
its pages. Possessing it, no group of people need 
ever be dulled or blue, nor the managers of private 
or public entertainments at a loss how to give their 
guests a good time. Price, 50 cents. 

In spite of all that has been written by tourists in 
the far West, the reader will find in ‘‘ Highways and 
Byways of the Pacific Coast,’’ written and illustrated 
by Clifton Johnson, much that is as original as it is 
unquestionably entertaining. The author has gone 
out of the beaten paths and has studied actual life 
and nature in out-of-the-way places. Not only does 
he give delightful accounts of the people whom he 
met, their ideas and customs, but he also makes 
serious and helpful suggestions for intending trav- 
elers. The illustrations are many and pleasing. The 
volume is well printed and bound, and in every way a 
credit to the artist-author. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. Price, $2. 

Variety of adventure and displays of occultism 
make ‘‘ The Realm of Life’’ one of the most fascinat- 
ing stories issued from the press. It purports to be 
written by Frank Hatfield, one of the leading char- 
acters in the narrative, who, as we are told in the 
preface by John Stevens, bequeathed the manuscript 
to the latter for publication. The scene of the story 
is partly in the United States and on the sea, but 
mainly in Africa, where occur incidents of thrilling 
interest, and where is discovered a regular Utopia, 
whose inhabitants have 
reached a high degree of 





movements. And many say 
they can cure diseases be- 
cause they are imaginary dis- 
eases. There are no imagi- 
nary diseases, but there are 
ills of the imagination that 

are as dangerous as cancer. 

~ 
THE SCHOOLS AS MORAL 
EDUCATORS. 
By Dr. George E. James, of the 
University of Minnesota. 

HE RESPONSIBILITY of 
the school for moral 
educationis tremendous. We, 
as teachers, are doing much, 
and we are doing it, in a 
large measure, unconsciously. 
Therefore let us look to our 
self-control, which is’ the 
basis of moral conduct. For 
the influence of a great 
preacher we look to Moses. 
If it is patriotism we want 
to instill, we hold up George 
Washington. What we put 
before the imagination of the 
boy or girl is of no benafit, 
unless we get him or her to 
live up to the ideal presented. 
We wave the American flag 
and sing patriotic songs, but 








civilization and altruism. The 
life of these remarkable peo- 
ple is full of beauty and hap- 
piness. No one can read the 
book without being enter- 
tained and at the same time 
feeling better for it. The 
work has great merit, both 
in substance and style. Reade 
Publishing Company, Boston, 
Mass. Price, $1.50. 

Lovers of the deep woods 
and the solitary places by lake 
and stream will hail with de- 
light ‘‘ Wilderness Homes,’’ 
by Oliver Kemp. Almost 
every one has at some time or 
other longings for a cabin or 
camp, where life may be lived 
close to nature and away from 
the jostle of too strenuous civ- 
ilization. Mr. Kemp’s book 
is calculated to awaken or in- 
tensify such a desire, and 
show how easily it can be 
gratified. Explicit directions 
are given for the building of 
log cabins from the felling of 
the tree to the making of rus- 
‘tic furniture. The illustra- 
tions add largely to the charm 
and value of the book. The 
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it is better still to have good- 
government clubs and have 
the youth interested in these. 
I commend the formation of 


A NOTABLE MUSICAL EVENT OF FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


MADAME PICCOLOMINI, A ONCE FAMOUS OPERATIC STAR, PERFORMING IN “TRAVIATA,” AT THE NEW THEATRE 
IN BOSTON, MASS.— Reproduced from Leslie’s Weekly, December 18th, 1858, and copyrighted. 


‘ 


typography and make-up are 
attractive, and the cover is 
unique. Outing Publishing 
Co., New York. Price, $1.25, 
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Immigration’s Tide Again Rising High 


THE INFLUX OF ALIENS AT ELLIS ISLAND, NEW YORK, ALMOST ENDED BY THE PANIC, RENEWED IN FULL FORCE SINCE TAFT’S ELECTION 


























WAITING FOR THE BOAT TO TAKE THEM TO THE TRAIN FOR THE WEST. BOUND FOR THE OVER-CROWDED DISTRICTS OF NEW YORK CITY. 
































POLISH IMMIGRANTS LANDING AT ELLIS ISLAND A GERMAN, NEWLY LANDED, WITH ALI CURIOUS ARRIVALS-—-WOMEN IN BOOTS AND MEN IN SHAWLS. 
HIS POSSESSIONS, 
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STARTING FOR HOMES ON THE WESTERN PRAIRIES. TYPES OF THE GUESTS THAT ARRIVE AT ELLIS ISLAND ALMOST DAILY. 
































TAKING HIS FIRST MEAL IN AMERICA GROUP OF IRISHMEN JUST OFF THE SHIP 


























A CHEERFUL THRONG ABOUT TO TAKE ITS CROWD OF RECENTLY LANDED WORKMEN ALREADY 
WESTWARD WAY. 


) INVOLVED IN A STRIKE. 
Photographs by H. D. Biauvelt, 
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Indian Women of the Great Northwest 


HOME-MAKERS OF THE FLATHEADS DEPICTED IN WIGWAM AND AFIELD 


FLATHEAD WOMEN AND PAPOOSE AT THE A SIWASH WITCH STIRRING HER KETTLE 


SQUAW OF THE FLATHEAD TRIBE WITH RAWHIDF BAGS TWO FLATHEAD WOMEN AND A CHILD PICKING 
FOR GATHERING BERRIES. OVER DRIED BERRIES. 


HOW THE INDIAN MOTHER AND HER CHILDREN GO TO MARKET CONTENTED GROUP AT A FLATHEAD HOME. 


Photographs by Sumner W. Matteson, 
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A Glimpse of the Great University at Syracuse 


By Samuel H. Cook, 1902 
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COLOSSAL STADIUM OF SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY—CAPACITY, 40,000 PERSONS—COST OVER $500,000. 


ESS than forty years ago the citizens of Syracuse 
bonded themselves for $100,000 to transplant 
within their confines Genesee College, then at Lima, 
N. Y. Rarely does such an investment produce grand 
results almost immediately, but such truthfully may 
be said for Syracuse University. Its phenomenal 
rise, particularly within the past fourteen years, since 
Chancellor James R. Day became its executive head, 
is probably the most notable incident of the later 
educational history of our country. Well may the 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY GYMNASIUM, LARGEST AND BEST 
EQUIPPED IN THE UNITED STATES. 


citizens of Syracuse congratulate themselves uyion 
the wisdom and foresight of the men who, in the latter 
*60s, encouraged their fellows to make that original 
investment, for to-day the city’s mightiest agent for 
good, her greatest industry, is her university. For 
pennies sown, a harvest of dollars is being reaped, 
for more than a million is expended annually by her 
students, to say nothing of the hundreds of thousands 
paid for labor and materials in the era of construc- 
tion, which, begun in the administration of Chancellor 
C. N. Sims, has continued with hardly a stop through 
Chancellor Day’s fourteen years of invaluableservice. 

Again, the citizens of Syracuse may rightly con- 
gratulate themselves upon the forces which brought 
Dr. Day to Syracuse in 1894 to take up the affairs of 
the university as her fourth chancellor, where they 
were laid down when Dr. Sims retired. From forty- 
one students in 1871, the student body had grown to 
652 in 1894. The Hall of Languages, dedicated May 


8th, 1873, parent building of 
the university and home of the 
College of Liberal Arts, had 
been the seat of all college ac- 
tivity through the régimes of 
Chancellors Alexander Winchell 
(1873-74) and E. O. Haven 
(1874-80). Chancellor Sims 
(1881-93) planted the seed of 
expansion, which under the suc- 
cessful cultivation of his suc- 
cessor was to burst forth into 
the great Syracuse University 
of to-day, an institution not 
yet in the flower of its growth. 
The John Crouse College for 
Women, one of the finest col- 
lege buildings in the country, 
is a worthy monument to the 
years of loving toil given to 
the university by Chancellor 
Sims. The Holden Observa- 
tory, the library (now the ad- 
ministration building), and the 
**old’’ gymnasium, soon to Be 
given over to the exclusive 
use of the women of the uni- 
versity, were products also of 
the Sims régime. 

These five buildings and the 
College of Medicine housed 





CHANCELLOR J. R. DAY, 
§.T.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 


DEAN FRANK SMALLEY, 
A.M., PH. D. 
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TEACHERS’ COLLEGE (FORMERLY YATES CASTLE), PRESENTED 
BY MRS. RUSSELL SAGE. 





the university and its 652 students upon the ar- 
rival of Dr. Day, but the need of money in large 
quantities to meet running expenses, not of buildings, 
was the first serious problem to face the new chan- 
cellor. The country was in the clutch of financial 
panic. The small endowment had been invested in 
mortgages upon Western lands, which it became nec- 
essary to foreclose, thereby bringing the university 
much unproductive property. Well it was for Syra- 
cuse that a master hand took up the reins of office at 

















HALL OF LANGUAGES (PARENT BUILDING). 


that critical time. By careful management Chancel- 
lor Day nursed the university through the crisis, 
gradually rid it at a profit of the Western property, 
and secured the necessary funds to keep things mov- 
ing until prosperity unexampled in the institution’s 
history came knocking at her doors. 

There are more than 3,200 students in Syracuse 
University now, the income from tuition, which 
amounted to $19,968.95 in 1894, being $179,616.48 in 
1906-07. From $1,780,825.54 in 1894, the total re- 
sources have been increased to $4,163,467.09. The 
total income from all sources in 1894 amounted to 
$165,395.55 against $662,074.50 in 1906-07. It isa 
fact, although a marvelous one, that last year the 
university expended in salaries over $50,000 more 
than its entire income in 1894. When these figures 
are reviewed, it is smali wonder that to Chancellor 
Day is accorded all credit and honor for the present 


(Continued on page 616.) 
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REMARKABLE BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY OF TO-DAY. 


COPYRIGHT 1308, BY W. T LITTIG 4 CO, NEW YorK, 
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Syracuse, the Hub of New York 


By W. P. Baker, Secretary of the Syracuse Chamber of Commerce 

















SCENE 


preferable as a place of residence to Newport, 
There are discomforts to life in Butte, but it 
is a city of workers. There are pleasures in life in 
Newport, but it is acity of idlers. Better a city of 
workers with all manner of discomfort, than a city 
of idlers with all manner of devices for the pleasur- 
able killing of time. Now Syracuse is not Butte. 
The advantages of life in Syracuse over life in Butte 
will hereafter appear without need of disparaging 
comparisons. But in respect that it is a city of work- 
ers, Syracuse resembles Butte, and is proud of it. 

Fortunately, the great majority of people of ma- 
ture years are dependent upon the labor of hands and 
minds for a livelihood. To wina place in LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY’s galaxy, a city should prove, first, that it 
offers opportunities to the investor and the worker. 
Before beauty of surroundings, before municipal 
comforts, before facilities for education, before pro- 
tection to health, comes the opportunity to earn a 
living. Wherefore, first place in the category of ad 
vantages which Syracuse offers, in competition with 
other cities, is its industrial prosperity. Syracuse is 
located in the centre of a rich and populous territory. 
It receives coal from the Pennsylvania fields at cheap 
rates: From 150 miles to the west comes the power 
of the great cataract, over tiny wires, to compete 
with the steam this coal generates. The New York 
Central has not only its trunk line, but many branches 
giving ready access to the principal towns of the East 
and North, as the Lackawanna gives similar facilities 
to the South. Shipping facilities are unexcelled. 
Trolley lines run out in all directions along the Mo- 
hawk, the Tully, and the Oswego River valleys. 
Syracuse has become, by virtue of its location, the 
trading centre, as it is the industrial centre, of a 
million people. 

Here has come up, in consequence of this location, 
of these railroad facilities, of this cheap power, a 
great city, growing every year greater. From small 
beginnings have grown large factories, and these 
manufacturing industries, varied as to class, have 
generally employed well-paid labor. There are fewer 
women and children here, in proportion to all em- 
ployed, than in most cities. So when the trouble 
came a year ago, and our neighbors closed their mills 
and turned loose laborers by the thousand, Syracuse 
suffered little—suffered less than any other city in 
New York State. The builders of suburban trolleys 
spent millions when other trolley builders sat back 
and waited for the skies toclear. Our bank clear- 
ances showed a gain over the previous year, and our 
people spent more in new homes than they spent in 
the year preceding. 

Syracuse makes more typewriters than any other 
city in the world—it takes well-paid workmen to 
make typewriters. Syracuse makes the best auto- 
mobiles. Syracuse makes the best tool steel in the 
United States, the best crockery, the best men’s 


BUTTE, Mont., it has always seemed to me, is far 
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shoes, the best furniture, the best plows, and, need- 
less to say, it supplies the United States with soda 
ash. It is that it is best in these lines that counts 
above numbers, for to make the best means high 
wages for workmen, and that means that the work- 
men own their own homes and live well. We have no 
tenements in Syracuse. 

In the diversity of its industries, rather than in its 
pre-eminence in any one line, lies the prosperity of 
Syracuse. The one hundred trains that leave Syra- 
cuse daily from north and south and east and west 
bear all manner of product. From the 700 factories 
in Syracuse, representing 150 lines of manufacture, 
are put forth annually $4,000,000 worth of auto- 
mobiles, $3,000,000 worth of clothing, $2,000,000 
worth of typewriters, $2,000,000 worth of shoes, 
$2,500,000 worth of foundry and machine-shop prod- 























“CALL TO ARMS.” * AT GETTYSBURG.” 
GROUPS FOR SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ MONUMENT, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Cyrus D, Dal » Se. 


ucts, an equal value of iron and steel from steel works 
and rolling mills, $2,000,000 in malt liquors, $1,500,- 
000 in bakery products, $1,500,000 in printing and 
publishing, $1,000,000 in candles, $1,000,000 in ho- 
siery and knit goods, $1,000,000 in furniture, $1,000, - 
000 in food preparations. In the freight yards at 
East Syracuse, with their 120 miles of track, 3,800 
cars of freight are handled daily. 

While Syracuse is a typewriter centre, it is worth 
remarking that it makes first-¢lass typewriters. Its 
automobiles are the high-grade automobiles. Its steel 
is the best tool steel] made in the United States. Its 
furniture is the finest grade furniture. Its men’s 
shoes are the finest men’s shoes. Its crockery is sold 
to the swellest hotels and the homes of the very rich. 
Its candles are on the altars of churches from the 
Straits of Magellan to Bering Strait. Its fine car- 
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riages, like its plows, go to all nations. It employs 
thousands in the manufacture of all lines of electrical 
apparatus—work requiring a high degree of skill. In 
short, the industries of Syracuse call for a high order 
of workmanship, for well-paid mechanics. 

The city whose industrial prosperity is established 
has taken the first step toward becoming a model 
municipality, but only the first. The second step is 
the assurance to its citizens, by municipal enterprise, 
of good health. Location means a great deal toward 
securing immunity from contagion, but intelligent 
and efficient municipal housekeeping means more. 
We contend that Syracuse does more for the protec- 
tion of its citizens against disease than any other 
city in America; the activities of a health bureau 
which is efficient are manifold, and the expense cf the 
bureau necessarily large. 

First of all, of course, the city must have a good 
water supply. Syracuse has one unsurpassed. The 
sanitary engineers and chemists say so, and congratu- 
late us upon our insistence that the source shall be 
kept free from pollution. The sewerage system cov- 
ers every section of the city, and a plant for the dis- 
posal of the sewage as it comes through the great in- 
tercepting sewer along Onondaga Creek is soon to be 
built. All garbage is collected by the city and re- 
duced at a modern plant. The milk supply is safe- 
guarded zealously; the Academy of Medicine and the 
Chamber of Commerce work with the health bureau 
to keep milk clean at the farm and on the peddler’s 
wagon. The inspection of all farms is thorough, the 
scores of all producers are kept on file for public con- 
venience, and the regulations are every year more 
strict. The city spends more per square yard of pave- 
ment for cleaning its streets than any other city in 
the country. All streets are flushed daily during the 
summer. A smoke ordinance is forcing the general 
use of smoke consumers. The city has abundant hos- 
pital facilities, and its city hospital has pavilions for 
the various contagious diseases. A corps of medical 
inspectors visits all the public schools at stated inter- 
vals to examine all children for symptoms of conta- 
gious diseases. The system of quarantine is vigorous. 
A tuberculosis hospital has recently been established 
by the city. 

After health, education. Syracuse has forty public 
schools. All, excepting two, have been built in the 
last ten years. They have been built for safety. 
They are well ventilated and lighted. No other city 
in America has so large a proportion of kindergarten 
classes. Probably no other city in the country has so 
large a proportion of its high-school pupils graduating 
directly into its own university. Syracuse looks after 
the education of its young from five to twenty-one. 
The grammar schools are as good as the best. Its 
two high schools and its commercial high school admit 
no superiors. Its university, here located through 
the intelligent generosity of the city, grown to its 


(Continued on page 620) 
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CLINTON SQUARE, SYRACUSE, SHOWING ERIE CANAL AND SALINA STREET BRIDGE, 
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SYRACUSE, LOOKING NORTHERLY TOWARD ONONDAGA LAKE FROM 0. C. S. BANK BUILDING, 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers 
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| sow EASY it is to bunco the simples 
minded masses! How rich the 


bunco-steerers and gol Drict ealers 


have made themselves! The gains of 
the sharpers go right on, er how 
often their evil practices may be ex 
posed, no matter how many may be ar 
rested and punished, no matter how full 
the reports of the court proceedings in 
newspapers with staring headlines. Is 
it possible that the people do not read 
the penny newspapers, with millions of 
copies being distributed broadcast in 
every city, village, and hamlet in the 
land? 

I am led to these reflections by read- 
ing the recent humorous chapter in the 
voluminous testimony in the 
Standard Oil investigation now going 
on in New York City. One of the 
Standard Oil agents testified, without 
contradiction, that its strongest rival in 
the Southern field at one time achieved 
and im 


no matt 


famous 


success by selling red kerosene, 
pressing the grocers with the belief that 
red oil was not only prettier to burn, but 
richer in illuminating qualities. Farm- 
ers and merchants would not believe 
that the oil was colored, for they had 
been told by the Red Oil Company that 
the oil it sold was a natural product, 
and that its color indicated its richness 
and superiority over water-white oil 
from the other refineries. 

Then what happened? The red oil 
sold from eighteen to twenty-two cents 
a gallon and the white at fourteen cents 
The Red Oil Company flourished like a 
green bay tree, until one day the happy 
thought struck a Standard agent to otfer 
to the grocers a cheap and harmless 
coloring material that would turn the 
fourteen cent white oil into eighteen- 
cent and twenty-two-cent red oil. As 
soon as this ingenious expedient was 
adopted, the grocers began to buy the 
cheaper white oil, tocolor it red, and sell 
it at extravagant red-oil prices. The 
Red Oil Company withdrew from busi- 
ness, retired from the field—another one 
of the countless victims’’ of the 
Standard Oil Company! 

[I quote this simple instance because it 
carries with it a lesson. The same 
grocers and farmers who were so easily 
induced to pay extravagant prices for 
red oil, simply because of its color and 
because of the preposterous claims made 
in its behalf, typify that large class 
among the unthinking who are ready to 
accept any statement that a glib talker 
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seek to impress a lesson. It is entire ly 
grocers and 
to be 
bamboozled into paying an extravagant 
for oil because it was red will be 
found among the crowds that clap their 
hands when the Standard Oil Company 
is assailed as a trust monster eating up 


probable that the same 
farmers who permitted themselve 


pr ice 


the people’s substance. 

Until we get away from the envious 
disposition to denounce anything or any- 
body who succeeds, and stop letting the 
stump speaker and demagogue do our 
thinking, the future of this country, 
with its control at the mercy of man- 
hood suffrage, will be in serious danger. 
Until the voter has learned to think and 
to vote for himself, until he has been 
educated up to highe r ideals and more 
unselfish purposes, unscrupulous dema- 
gogues will take advantage of his credu- 
lity to satisfy their rapacity. This is 
no fanciful notion. We have the best 
proof of its truthfulness in the disgrace- 
ful and extravagant misgovernment of 
some of our American cities, including 
New York. Extravagance, grafting, 
dishonesty have become so notorious in 
certain municipalities that daily ex- 
posure of wrongdoing by their public 
officials no longer attracts attention. 
So strongly implanted is this system of 
political evil that its eradication even by 
an honest and well-intentioned mayor 
It is hardly to be ex- 
pected that such conditions can continue 
much longer. When the awakening 
comes, the public will sweep corruption 
out of existence. 

I am not inclined to sympathize, as 
many others do, with the victims of 
sharpers in or out of Wall Street. If 
grocers and farmers will be so gullible 
as to buy kerosene oil colored red at an 
extravagant price, because some un- 
scrupulous salesman tells them that it is 
better than the natural oil, it is their 
own business and the loss is theirs. 
They should pay for their experience, 
and the lesson should be worth its cost. 
There is no reason why they should be 
fooled, and if they are so weak as to in- 
vite imposition they deserve what they 
get. The man who buys a gold brick in 
the belief that he is getting something 
for nothing, is no better than the selfish 
creature who buys counterfeit money 
from astranger, only to find out that he 
has a box of cut-up newspapers and saw- 
dust. Nor have I much sympathy with 
the thoughtless who take gocd money 


seems impossible. 


out of a savings bank and send it t 
some one who offers to make a hundred 


or a thousand dollars for one in a mining 
or some other speculative scheme. The 
harpers would go out of business if 
there were less fools in the world. Ever 
since the time of Barnum, with his 
museum of manufactured curiosities, the 
people, to use his own language, have 
liked to be humbugged. If they want 
this sort of thing, why should they not 
have it? If they want to be fooled, why 
should not the bunco business flourish? 

The people of this country 


reason to be 


have no 
ignorant. In no other 
country in the world are there so many 
and so good free schools as we have. In 
no other are there so many cheap and 
widely circulated newspapers. The time 
will come when experience will have 
done its work. The campaign of educa- 
tion is constantly going on. I speak of 
these things because they justify what 
I have so frequently said in defense of 
our railways, our industrial corpora- 
tions, and our Wall Street financiers 
against reckless assaults of an army of 
muck-rakers. The West is being ar- 
rayed against the East, and the South is 
joining the West and building asectional 
line which may be as distinct and almost 
as troublesome as the famous Mason and 
Dixon’s line in the days of our Civil 
War. It will be the greatest misfortune 
if the people of this glad land are once 
more divided on sectional lines. If we 
are strong as a nation, it is bceause we 
aggregation of States, with all 
the people interested in each other’s 
welfare and all loyal to the central gov- 
ernment. In this time of general re- 
joicing over the result of the election, 
and general hopefulness in the future, 
let us all be a little more broad-minded, 
more considerate, thoughtful, and honest 
with ourselves and with our fellowman, 
whether he be rich or poor, a captain of 
industry or a workingman, a capitalist 
or a laborer. 

Opinion seems to be evenly divided as 
to the future of the stock market. 
Many experienced operators believe that 
a decided recession is due, while others, 
equally prominent, while admitting that 
Wall Street has discounted all the pros- 
perity in sight, assert that stocks are 
still on a purchasable level, especially 
low-priced dividend-payers. While pub- 
lic opinion is thus evenly balanced, any 
unexpected circumstance will have an 
effect, either favorably or unfavorably. 
A stiffening in the rates for money, 
heavy exports of gold, a revival of the 
war scare, fear of a deficit in the Fed- 
eral treasury, a great railroad or indus- 
trial strike, would all exercise a de- 
pressing influence. The President’s 
message was not an alarming document, 
and as it is his last, at least so far as 
his annual messages go, Wall Street re- 
gards the big stick as having been laid 
aside, and it does 1.ot expect that Judge 
Taft will take it up again in a threaten- 
ing way. 

The only safe method for those who 


are an 


seek to make money by speculatior is 
to buy when the market is selling off 


and when bears are having their inning, 


and to sell when every one is predictir reg 


higher prices and the bulls are market 
ing stocks. I have not believed that 
the rise, W hich has been so persistent 
and vigorous witnout a serious break, 
was fully justified While it may be 
dangerous to take the short side, it 


might be quite as dangerous to load up 


freely at prices so much higher tha 
they were before the par ic I believe 
in taking a good substantial profit wher 

ever it is in sight, in the hope of being 
able to buy in again on recessions, and 
with knowledge that if stocks go up you 
will at least have not beena loser. | 
would not sacrifice any holdings at this 
time, because the general tendency is 
upward and to better things in business 
all around. If I were going into the 
market, I would give the preference to 
low-priced securities, either dividend- 
payers or non-dividend-payers, repre- 
ing properties which passed through the 
panic safely and which have a good 
record. 


M., East Orange, N. J.: If hostile legislation 
drives a railroad into bankruptcy, the first, mort 
gage bondholders are entitled to the first claim on 
its assets. If the latter are sufficient to meet the 
bonded obligation, there i no k to bondholder 
If the assets should be insufficient, the bondholder 
of course, would suffer 

G. S., Dayton, O.: 1. North American has been 
tronger, in the hope of an early resumption of divi 
dends. The same hope ha trengthened Western 
Union and Wisconsin Central pref. 2. I would not 
sell my Reading. While it pays but 4 per cent., it 
has decided possibilities and can be made an Sora 
10 per cent. stock in better times on its earnings 
M. K. and T. pref. pas 4 per cent. per annum. I 
would not sacrifice it at these prices, for with im- 
proving business conditions its earnings will in 
crease. 

S., New York: I believe that if the Chicago Ter- 
minal pref. is worth $20 a share to the B. and O. at 
this time it will be worth more in the future, but the 
fact remains that it sold a year ago around 10 and 
that if the B. and O. secures a majority it can control 
the property and handle it in its own way. If you 
can keep it indefinitely and await the outcome, it 
might be better to do so, for ultimately you should 
get as much as you paid for it though the new man- 
agement might bond it to the limit and make the 
stock of little account. 

* Bonds,’’ St. Paul: A large number of bonds of 
an excellent character are still to be had, at lower 
prices than prevailed before the panic. I could not 
give you such a long list, for 1 have not the room ; 
but if you will write to Spencer Trask & Co., invest- 
ment bankers and members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, corner William and Pine streets, New 
York, and ask for their ‘““Special Circular No. 51,”’ 
describing over forty issues of well-known and listed 
railroad bonds, it will be sent you promptly. 

Homer, New London, Conn.: 1. Five shares of So 
Pacific at the price now quoted, 120, would cost. you 
$600, besides the broker’s small commission. At the 
present rate of dividends you would receive $30 a 
year as an income. 2. J. F. Pierson, Jr., & Co., 66 
Broadway, New York, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, make a specialty of executing or- 
ders for small lots If you will write them for their 
“ Cireular A-22,”’ it will give you all the information 
you seek. 

B. Z. O., Zanesville, O.: 1. Anaconda, which pays 
50 cents quarterly and which sold a year ago around 
34, looks like a good copper property for one who will 
hold it. Utah Copper, paying the same rate of div- 
idend as Anaconda, sells not far from the same price, 
thougha year ago it was selling under 20. There 
has been a good deal of talk about Tennessee Copper, 
paying $1.25 semi-annually, and selling not far from 
the price of Anaconda and Utah. !t sold a year ago 
at about 27, and was recently boomed into prom- 
inence on the rumor that its by-products could be 
disposed of advantageously, for fertilizing and other 
purposes, and that a fertilizer company might be 
organized and the stock distributed among the hold- 
ers of Tennessee. Whether this was astock-jobbing 
device I eannot say. 2. While the firmis a member 
of the N. Y. Stock Exchange, lam unable to geta 

rating 
(Continued on page 621.) 























A VESSEL’S LAUNCHING CREATES A TIDAL WAVE. 


o 


BIG NEW LAKE STEAMER “ HARMONIC” 


SLIDING 


SIDEWISE OFF THE WAYS AT 


COLLINGWOOD, ONT, AND PRODUCING MAMMOTH WAVES THAT SENT THOU- 


SANDS OF TONS OF WATER OVER DOCKS AND BUILDINGS 


HUNDREDS OF PERSONS 


IN THE CROWD OF 10,000 WERE KNOCKED DOWN AND MANY HURT.—VJohn Boyd. 


PECULIAR RAILROAD ACCIDENT IN NEW ENGLAND. 


RUINS OF A PASSENGER COACH, WHICH WAS RUN 


INTO BY AN ENGINE AT BOSTON, MASS 


AND UTTERLY DEMOLISHED, ONE PERSON BEING 


KILLED AND THIRTY-SIX 


INJURED. 


Boston Photo News Co. 
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ORGANIZED 1863 


First National Bank 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


oth watt [tn 
Wil = iat BEL i cuinron T. Ros 


Capital - - - - $250,000 
Surplus and Profits (earned) 685,000 


per cent. interest paid on inactive and special account 
Careful attention given to the investing of surplus funds in 
seasoned high grade bonds yielding an income consistent wit 
safety. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $3 upward in our 


armor-plate, fire-proof, burglar-proof vault 2 ‘ 
armor-plate, fire - glar-pro First National Bank 





| Onondaga County Savings Bank 
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ms = (Onondaga County Savings Bank 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Assets . - $24,132,442.84 


Accounts received and interest allowed on the most liberal 





TRUST & DEPOSIT CO. OF ONONDAGA 


SYRACUSE SAVINGS BANK BUILDING, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Sy wae ee] " Capital and Undivided 
| Profits, $650,000.00 


Individual Deposits, 
$9,260,000.00 


INTEREST PAID ON DEPOSITS 


Safes for Rent in Burglar Proof 
Vaults. Acts as Executor, 
Administrator, Guardian, [rus- 
tee, tC. 


FRANCIS HENDRICKS, President, 
FRANK HISCOCK, Vice-President, 
FREDERICK W. BARKER, Vice-President, 
JAMES BARNES, Secretary, 
LUCIUS M. KINNE, Ass’‘t Secretary. 





HENDRICK S. HOLDEN, President GEORGE M. BARNES, Vice-President 


ANTHONY LAMB, Cashier 


Commercial 
National Bank 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





FINANCIAL SOUNDNESS 


‘HE esteem in which this bank is held by 
the public is a direct result of its financial 





soundness and the fact that it combines ample 
capital and surplus with those princ iples of 
safe management which place banking upon 


a sound foundation 








Capital - - - - 7 $500,000 
Surplus - - . - 300,000 
Stockholders’ Liability - 500,000 
Total Liability - - $1,300,000 
Pne Total Resources over - $3,000,000 





Established 1860 


H. J. HOWE 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


GOLDSMITH AND SILVERSMITH 
DIAMOND AND WATCH IMPORTER 


A QUESTION. 


Have you satisfactory facilities in your home town to aid you in GIFT-SELECTION ? 
If not, a vostal will bring our new iJlustrated ART BOOK. free unon request. 








MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE NEW YORK COFFEE EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 


A. J. WRIGHT & CO. 


BANKERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY BUILDING 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Erie County BANK BUILDING. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
E.ticott SQuarRe BuILDING. 


TORONTO, ONT. 

CANADA Lire B N 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
HoTet SENECA. 


THE O. M. EDWARDS COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
trave “* PAOWNYC™” wary 











WINDOW FIXTURES, METAL SASH, STEEL TRAP-DOORS, 
TIN BARREL SPRING ROLLERS, HARDWARE SPECIALTIES, AUTOMOBILE GLASS FRONTS, 
TIRE HOLDERS, TRUNK RACKS, Erc., Erc. 
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YATES HOTEL (Chas. S. Averill), SYRACUSE, N. Y. 














CLARK’S IRISH HARP---$60.00 


A MUSICAL WONDER-A HARP EVERYONE CAN PLAY 


A genu ne Irish Harp of beautiful tone, pos- 
‘| sessing all tl ues of the larger harps. A 
& | specialty of ours ‘wk h we introduced into the 


United States and which is winning hosts of 
friends all over ‘the country. Not only an ideal 
instrument for the beginner to use in prelim - 
inary technical work, but a source of unbounded 
pleasure to the owner of a larger harp who does 
not care to carry the larger instrument on vaca 
tions or on the water 

Beginners who buy this harp may have it ex- 
changed at its full value, when they decide to buy 
a larger harp. We are manufacturers of this 
Irish Harp and guarantee it in every way. It 
can be played in 8 keys and is unquestionably 
the greatest musical instrument at the price ever 
offered. Make it a gift to some friend or mem- 
ber of your family. Send for booklet 





Complete course of lessons by mail, $10 09. Sole agents for the Erard Harp most famous of all 
Specialists in climate-proof Harp Strings. 


CLARK MUSIC COMPANY “i 
Clark Music Building, 416-420 South Salina Street, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Glimpse of the University of Syracuse. 


He bent his broad shoulder to a task that 
from any standpoint seemed well-nigh impossible. 
He saw the opportunity, the silver lining behind the 
cloud, and the results prove the greatness of his 
ability, the wisdom of his actions, and his will of 
iron, in moving toward the goal for which he aimed. 
The end of his efforts, Providence permitting, is not 
yet. 

To the three colieges Liberal Arts, Fine Arts, 
and Medicine—which he found on his arrival, Dr. 
Day has added three more—Law, Applied Science, 
and Teachers—-and all of them are in a flourishing 
condition. All are open to men and women on equal 
terms. As the university has grown in numbers, 
new courses have been added in all departments of 
learning, and the older ones improved. As the range 
of individual teaching has been narrowed and re- 
stricted, the teaching forces have necessarily been en- 
larged. Syracuse has kept step with the progress of 
the times in education and facilities for obtaining it. 

Rich in materialprogress has been the Day régime. 
The original fifty acres in the campus he first in- 
creased by a purchase of thirty-four adjoining, includ- 
ing ‘‘ Mount Olympus,”’ the highest eminence in the 
city, upon the brow of which he hopes some day not 
far distant to erect a new observatory. Then came 
the purchase of the beautifully wooded Yates estate, 
with its castle, home of the Teachers’ College, its 
beautiful walks and bridges; and then the purchase of 
the Crouse homestead for the College of Law. 

In the erection of buildings Chancellor Day has set 
a mark for Syracuse which perhaps no other univer- 
sity has ever touched. First, a new medical college 
was needed, and he set about the erection of a com- 
modious, four-story structure, equipped along the 
lines demanded by modern medical education. This 
was completed in 1896. In the business section of 
the city, upon a lot presented to the university by 
Eliphalet Remington, he erected the ten-story uni- 
versity block, containing stores and offices, the whole 
representing an investment of nearly a million dol- 
lars. The Esther Baker Steele Hall of Physics, on 
the campus, was the next building. This was followed 
in rapid succession by Winchell and Haven halls, 
dormitories for women; the Lyman Cornelius Smith 
College of Applied Science, the Smith Mechanical 
Laboratory, a heating plant, enlarged and improved 
the past summer; Sims Hall, a dormitory for men; 
the general library, with stack room for half a million 
volumes, the gift of Andrew Carnegie; Bowne Hall 
of Chemistry, the donor being Samuel W. Bowne, of 
New York; Lyman Hall of Natural History, erected 
as a memorial to John Lyman with a legacy left by 
him; the new gymnasium and the mammoth stadium, 
the latter erected by John D. Archbold at a cost of 
over $500,000. It was in the stadium that Chancellor 
Day’s boys defeated the sturdy sons of Michigan last 
month in decisive fashion on the gridiron. On the 
water, too, Syracuse is not unknown, having in the 
past five years won seven intercollegiate rowing races 
at Poughkeepsie out of fifteen rowed, Cornell winning 
seven of the remainder and Wisconsin one. ‘ 

The new gymnasium is a huge building, being 205 
feet long by 190 wide. It contains bowling alleys, 
baseball cage, social and trophy rooms, offices, swim- 
ming pool, rowing tank, baths, locker room with ac- 
commodation for 3,600 students, and a huge main 
hall, 100 by 205 feet, surmounted by a glass dome, 
and circled by a running track of efeven laps to the 
mile. Team rooms in the basement are connected 
with the stadium by an underground passage, enter- 
ing the arena at the eastern end. 

Of all the great works wrought by Chancellor Day 
at the Syracuse University, none excites citizen and 
stranger alike as does the stadium, the outside dimen- 
sions of which are 670 by 475 feet. This greatest of 
all America’s athletic fields is the outgrowth of a 
suggestion made by the chancellor to Mr. John D. 
Archbold several years ago, and with the new gym- 
nasium it comprises a better athletic equipment than 
any sister university can boast. The stadium is 
located on the campus, south of the Steele Hall of 
Physics, where a valley with hills rising sharply on 
three sides forms a natural amphitheatre. It covers 
an area of six and a third acres. Two hundred and 
fifty thousand cubic yards of earth were removed to 
make way for the smooth, grass-covered football field 
in its centre, while no less than 20,000 cubic yards of 
concrete were used in the surrounding tiers of seats, 
along with 500 tons of reinforcing steel, 20,000 
square feet of Clinton wire cloth, and 220,000 square 
feet of galvanized metal lath. Here the Intercollegi- 
ate Athletic Association of Amateur Athletes of 
America will be invited to hold its annual meet in 
1910, for the new quarter-mile track constructed last 
season, in the opinion of experts, is bound to be one 
of the fastest in the country. 

The number of degrees conferred to date by Syra- 
cuse University is 5,409, including those of Geneva 
College, now the medical college, and of Genesee 
College. The ratio of growth for the last ten years 
has been approximately from six to thirteen per cent. 
annually. The present enrollment, including officers, 
is about 3,600. 

‘*No grander work nor one more fruitful of good 
results can engage the thought and energy of men than 
the founding and developing of a great university,’’ 
wrote Dean Frank Smalley, of the College of Liberal 
Arts recently. ‘‘ The thought of one man or of a few 
may underlie it, but it requires wise planning, the in- 
telligent organizing, the generous giving, the faithful 


conditions. 

















ABOVE IS A REPRODUCTION OF THE PLANT OF W. 8S. PECK 
& CO., WHOLESALE CLOTHIERS OF SYRACUSE THEIR MER- 
CHANDISE IS SOLD TEROUGHOUT THE ENTIRE UNITED 
STATES. THE BUILDING HAS A FRONTAGE OF 
157 FEET WITH A DEPTH OF 110 FEET. 


co-operation, the inspiring teaching of many other 
men and women to foster the plant and realize its 
possibilities. Syracuse University is an admirable 
illustration. Prosperous almost beyond belief, its 
energies are devoted not to the development of ma- 
terial results, but to the quickening of thought, in- 
vestigation of truth, and formation of character.’’ 

Chancellor Day, with his family, is at present en- 
joying a trip around the world, on seven months’ 
leave of absence forced upon him by the board of 
trustees. While he is away, Dean Smalley, one of its 
graduates, as acting chancellor, is looking after the 
affairs of the university. 

sje se 
Millions Wasted on Orphans’ Homes. 


, 


¢¢ [OUR million dollars gone wrong,’’ was the 

comment of C. Loring Brace, secretary of the 
Children’s Aid Society, when an acquaintance drew 
his attention the other day to a news item about the 
charitable bequest of Robert N. Carson, the Philadel- 
phia railroad man, for the benefit of the girl orphans 
of that city. ‘‘It is hardly an exaggeration,”’’ said 
Mr. Brace, ‘‘to say that there are no orphans in 
Philade!phia who can profit by the terms of this gift; 
there certainly would be none in New York. It pro- 
vides for the reception into a school-home of ‘ poor, 
white, healthy girls between the ages cf six and ten 
years, who have lost both parents.’ Well, last year 
the Central Committee on Neglected Children, made 
up of the executive officers of child-saving societies 
of Philadelphia, reported that the number of girls of 
that class was smaller than that of any other class of 
dependent children. Philadelphia has a Home for the 
Orphans of Masons, which was opened several years 
ago. It has a splendid plant, which cost $300,000, 
and it has six girls enjoying its benefits. Rather an 
expensive rearing of orphans, isn’t it? 

** Conditions in New York are just about the same. 
Every one who has had experience with dependent 
children of the right age for adoption will tell you 
that there is no trouble at all in finding good homes 
for ‘ poor, white, healthy’ girl orphans; the difficulty 
is rather tosupply the demand for such children. We 
have hundreds of applications for little girls, and if 
we were to scour the city, I don’t know where we 
should find an orphan girl to place in the best of 
homes. There is not so pressing a demand for boys, 
but it is a fact—and one that should be recognized by 
philanthropists who think of adding to the number of 
institutional homes for children—that there are 
enough good homes—-real homes—throughout the 
country, waiting for orphan boys and girls, to exhaust 
all the supply that New York and Philadelphia, at 
least, can send them for years to come.”’ 

Sold me 


The Healthiest of All Foods. 


T IS a eurious fact that one of the coarsest of 

grains, corn, is now recommended by physicians 
as the most acceptable and easily digested food. This 
does not mean that doctors recommend a patient with 
a weak digestion to eat corn, however prepared, 
though in any form it is quite digestible. It can be 
eaten from the cob by almost any person with im- 
punity, for if it is fresh and sweet, the milk of corn 
is easily digested. Cornmeal in the form of well- 
cooked porridge is another wholesome, cheap, and 
relishable dish, especially adapted, with plenty of 
milk or cream, for those who need strong nourishment 
and are unable to take it in solid form. The most 
delicate stomach will tolerate corn in its still finer 
form of cornstarch. Old-fashioned cornstaich pud- 
ding is still reeommended by physicians for patients 
who can tolerate nothing else. Some of the best 
cooking recipes ever written are those compiled by 
Alice Cary Waterman and Jaret M. Hill, on the 
proper cooking of cornstarch dishes. These recipes, 
which have been household words in many families 
for years, have been neatly compiled in a good cook- 
book, showing the use of cornstarch in the prepara- 
tion of a large number of wholesome and tasty dishes. 
Cornstarch is not only wholesome, but it is also inex- 
pensive, a ten-cent package providing for a large 
family. Any reader who would like a copy of the 
booklet on ‘‘ Original Recipes and Cooking Helps,’’ 
to which we have referred, can receive one without 
charge if he will write for it to the ‘‘ National Starch 
Company, Oswego, N. Y.,’’ and mention LEs.Lir’s 
WEEKLY. 
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Surprising Fortunes Made by Poor Men. 


HE LARGEST fortunes in this world are made by 
those who have the genius to supply a great and 
crying public necessity, and by those who become 
associated with these men. The making of these 
fortunes is always an intensely interesting thing. 
Back in the latter ’70s, Gordon McKay, of Pittsfield, 
Mass., devised an improved machine for use in the 
manufacture of shoes. A company was formed to 
make these machines. McKay peddled his stock 
from door to door in Pittsfield, Lowell, and Lawrence, 
Mass., selling it by force of circumstances to the 
workmen in the cotton mills. It was not long after 
ward that the machinery devised by McKay became 
the central power in one of the greatest monopolies 
in the world. Ten million pairs of shoes made an- 
nually in America paid royalty to his company. The 
declaration of the first dividend found those who had 
been lucky enough to buy McKay stock on the road to 
splendid fortune. These men probably never before 
or afterward had such an opportunity. It was the 
same way with the Bell telephone. 

Alexander Graham Bell had difficulty in finding 
purchasers for his telephone stock at one dollar per 
share. A Boston carpenter, who did a small job for 
the Bell Company, took his pay in shares. It re- 
quired no end of persuasion to get him to accept them 
instead of cash. This dollar stock afterward reached 
a value of $1,000. The carpenter and his heirs were 
made wealthy. One thousand dollars invested in the 
Bell Company at that time is now worth $200,000. 
The Diamond Match Company, the De Long Hook and 
Eye Company, and others have made enormous for- 
tunes for those who became interested in them in the 
beginning of their careers. These companies sup- 
plied a necessity. No other company could reproduce 
the article which they made, because they were pro- 
tected by the United States government. The result 
was that they made immense fortunes for those who 
secured stock at the outset. 

The opportunity to obtain an interest in this way 
in such companies as these comes only once or twice 
in a generation. For this reason, the recent achieve- 
ment of Anton Williman, of New York and Washing- 
ton, Mass., becomes of the most absorbing interest. 

The industry of packing and shipping fruit ard 
produce in the United States is an industry of im- 
mense proportions. Ina year the fruit and vegeta- 
bles shipped by the railroads in the United States 
reach the huge amount of nearly twenty-two million 
tons. If this produce were loaded in wagons, two 
tons to each wagon, with a team of horses attached, 
there would be a string of wagons and teams reaching 
once and a half around the globe! Nearly all of this 
immense fruit and vegetable output is put up in pack- 
ages for shipment—crates, barrels, boxes, and bas- 
kets. From California alone, 104,000,000 boxes of 
oranges were shipped by railroad to the central and 
Eastern markets—-26,000 car-loads of fruit! The 
manufacture of crates for the packing of fruit and 
other produce is an enormous industry, but until now 
there has never been a crate devised that would pre- 
serve fruit, or one which, after it had been emptied, 
could be taken apart and used over and over again. 

It has long been known that a splendid fortune 
awaited the man who could design and manufacture 
such a crate. Anton Williman, a draughtsman, ma- 
chinist, and manufacturer, a man of great skill and 
of the finest personal character, has devised, patented, 
and is now manufacturing a crate which supplies this 
great need. I cannot give you here a detailed de- 
scription of it, but it has created something of a sen- 
sation among the great fruit shippers of the country. 

Mr. Williman, as soon as he had shown his crate 
to shippers, met a demand for millions of these pack- 
ages. He had solved the greatest problem in one of 
the biggest industries of this country, and for this 
reason splendid fortunes should be made by himself 
and his associates. He has practically no competi- 
tiou, he is protected by the United States government, 
the demand for what he manufactures is almost un- 
limited, and the profits are high. These will grow 
rapidly with the growth of his business, until the an- 
nual income of his company should be very great. 
The situation in this case is not unlike that of Gordon 
McKay, who invented the shoe machinery. The profits 
which come to Mr. Williman and his associates should 
make them wealthy. 

It was only the natural thing that offers should 
have been made to this manufacturer by shrewd busi- 
ness men to buy out all the rights and interest in the 
remarkable article which Mr. Williman had designed 
and perfected. Others wanted to buy him out and 
make all the money for themselves. But this manu- 
facturer sees the opportunities for fortune as clearly 
as any one. He declined these offers. He is conduct- 
ing the business himself, and he and those who are 
going in with him now will reap all the splendid 
profits. 

To supply the enormous demand for his crate, Mr. 
Williman is preparing to greatly increase his manu- 
facturing equipment and machinery. Todo this he 
has offered shares in his company at a low price. 
These shares offer an opportunity for profit, and those 
who have learned of the offer and who appreciate the 
remarkable possibilities of the business have been 
quick to secure an interest. 

Those who are interested in Mr. Williman’s offer 
should send a letter or postal to Mr. F. F. Stoll, sec- 
retary, Williman Manufacturing Company, 47 West 

«Thirty-fourth Street, New York City, and ask him 
for further information, mentioning that you read 
this article in LESLIE’s WEEKLY. ae We Be 


Ya 





or 
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The New Process Raw Hide Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF NOISELESS PINIONS IN THE WORLD 











SM\TH & HOLMES, PHOTO SMITH & HOLMES, PHOTO. 


New Process Pinions transmit power positively, but without noise. They can be substituted for any metal pinion and will do the same 
work and stop the racket. They wear like iron. Let us send you our booklet describing the advantages of New Process Pinions and 
some of their many applications. 


AN APPRECIATED GIFT---A PERCOLATOR ae anaes 











You will win the everlasting regard of the care- 
ful housewife if you make her Christmas a 
merry one by the gift of a percolator. Good 
coffee is the heart of a good meal, and good 
coffee---regularly good---is not possible except 
through the use of a percolator. 


The Percolator shown in illustration is the “ Meteor” 
and, with tray and cups complete, is sold for $12.00. 
Finished in nickel or burnished copper as desired. 
The “ Universal” Percolator, coffee pot shape, enam- 
eled finish, is sold for $2.50. Remit to us at head- 
quarters. Prompt shipments. 
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Saul sells all kinds of seeds for 
any use, sO many this space is a va t5) 
too small to enumerate; his new | r ™A Ch Hees a DI 


1909 Catalogue 


80 pages---full of new cuts and 
new seeds at the lowest prices 
in the State---will soon be out. 
Send for it to-day. 
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Syracuse, the Central City 


SOME OF THE NOTABLE MEN WHO HAVE PROMOTED ITS GROWTH AND PROSPERITY 


SS gers the Eternal City, according to the histo- 
rians, was a city of mud huts in the time of the 
decemvirs, but it be- 
came a city of palaces 
built upon its seven 
hills, and from its 
throne of beauty ruled 
the world. Syracuse, 
than three-quar- 
ters of a century ago, 
was a village; but 
since the days of its 
original muddy exist- 
ence it has made gi- 
gantic strides in its 
upward and onward 
progress in thrift and 
prosperity, until to- 
day it has no rivals in 
the State or the nation 
in enterprise and pro- 
gressiveness, and its 
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8. G. LAPHAM, name and _ om 

Dean of the editorial profession in the Synonyms of indus- 
Syracuse.— Ryden. trial success, profes- 
sional achievement, 


educational spirit, and an authoritative purpose to 
compass far greater and deserved fame in the way 
of well-doing and honorable achievement. 

The opening of the Erie Canal in 1825 gave the 
village its first impulse for development to future 
greatness. The State’s great waterway enabled the 
enterprising shippers and manufacturers of the grow- 
ing village to ship their products to tide-water or 
older market points, and the salt boilers and manu- 
facturers, who enjoyed a practical monopoly of one of 
the necessaries of life, were quick to take advantage 
of the opportunities presented to build up the thrifty 
little village and to expand its pent-up confines into a 
large and prosperous city. 

Syracuse had a hard time in securing its present 
name. The Indians first called it ‘‘ Webster’s Land- 
ing,’’ in 1786. In another decade it was called by the 
euphonisus name of ‘‘ Bogardus Corners.’’ In 1809 
its namé was changed to ‘‘ Milan.’’ It had become 
the custom to name the villages of New York after 
classic or foreign cities in conferring their nomencla- 
ture. Just east of Syracuse were located ‘‘ Utica’’ 
and ‘‘ Rome,’’ while ‘‘ Auburn’’ and numerous little 
villages and hamlets were dignified with historical 
nomenclature. In 1814 the name of our village was 
changed to ‘‘ Cossit’s Corners,’’ in honor of a family 
of influence in the little community. The rage for 
the classic, however, was still dormant, and the name 
of the town was changed to ‘‘ Corinth’’ in 1817. In 
1824 the name of ‘‘ Syracuse’’ was adopted. It is 
said that the resemblance in contour and landscape of 
our city to the Syracuse of ancient Sicily was the 
primary cause of the adoption of the final name. Cer- 
tainly Syracuse had considerable trouble in becoming 
permanently located. The county seat of Onondaga 
County was first located at Onondaga Hill, which 
overlooked the home of the Six Nations. Later the 
‘*seat of empire’’ was at Onondaga Valley, and had 
it not been for the short-sightedness of its citizens of 
influence, the ‘‘ Valley’’ would have remained the 
county seat, and Syracuse would have remained an in- 
consequential hamlet. ‘ 

The projectors of the Erie Canal surveyed the 
route of the great waterway through the Valley, but 
the inhabitants of that restful and sleepy little town 
refused to allow ‘‘ Clinton’s Ditch’’ to run through 
their place, and thus lost the opportunity for growth 
and greatness, and also, in 
time, lost the county seat, 
which was subsequently re- 
£ moved to Syracuse, which had 
welcomed the building of the 
canal through the centre of the 
village. 

The progress and growth of 
Syracuse from those days have 
been steadily onward and up- 
ward, and its resolute and en- 
terprising citizens fix no limits 
to the extent and influence of 
greater Syracuse. The city’s 
present and swiftly growing 
prosperity is due in the largest 
measure to the enterprise and 
the ability of its business and 
professional men, who are im- 
bued to an extraordinary degree with civic pride and 
are actuated by a resolute and an indomitable purpose 
to promote in all ways the best interests of Syracuse. 

Ever since Syracuse first became a municipality, 
its foremost citizens and men of achievement have 
enjoyed fame and reputation of a State, national, and 
an international character. Its leading financier of 
note was Edward D. Judson, president of the First 
National Bank, whose views were often solicited by 
the Secretary of the United States Treasury during 
the Civil War and the reconstruction period. Its most 
conspicuous lawyers were George F. Comstock, who 
had charge of the famous Vanderbilt will case, rank- 
ing with William M. Evarts and Charles O’Conor; 

















HON. ANDREW D. 
WHITE, 
The famous diplomat, ed- 


ucator and author. 
Robinson. 


By S. GURNEY LAPHAM 


and Martin A. Knapp, now head of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Andrew D. White, ambas- 
sador to St. Petersburg and to Berlin, has been its 
leading representative in the diplomatic service. Its 
leading educator is, of course, Chancellor James R. 
Day, who has brought Syracuse University to its 
present high and prosperous position. Onondaga had 
the first chief judge of the Court of Appeals under the 
constitution of 1846, Freeborn Garrison Jewett, and 
it has had two chief judges since, William C. Ruger 
and Charles Andrews; and has now two judges upon 
this high court, Irving G. Vann and Frank H. His- 
cock. Frank Hiscock, for years 
in the House and Senate of the 
United States, is to-dayl eader 
of its bar. Its two noted prel- 
ates were Frederic Dan Hunt- 
ington, bishop of the Episcopal 
diocese of central New York, 
and Bishop P. A. Ludden, of 
the Catholic Church. Syracuse 
has just cause to be proud of the 
records of its gallant soldiers 
in defense of their country. 
It has had a number of citizens 
who became generals for mer- 
itorious service: Major -Gen- 
eral John J. Peck, Major-Gen- 
eral Henry W. Slocum, who 
commanded a division of Sher- 
man’s army in its famous 
‘*march to the sea’’; Major-General Samuel Sumner 
and General E. V. Sumner (father and son), General 
Gustavus A. Sniper, conspicuous for bravery in the 
Civil War, as were also General Henry A. Barnum 
and General Dwight. Inthe Mexican War aSyracusan, 
Colonel E. Kirby Smith, fell at the battle of Molino 
Del Rey while gallantly fighting for his country. 

Journalism in Syracuse can boast of editors of 
more than State reputation. They include Vivus W. 
and Carroll E. Smith, W. W. 
Green, Charles E. Fitch, Milton 
H. Northrup, Arthur Jenkins, 
who founded and conducted the 
most successful paper Syracuse 
has ever had; Charles M. Har- 
wood, Edward H. O’Hara, W. 
E. Gardner, Harvey D. Bur-, 
rall, George A. Glynn, William 
P. Baker, Paul M. Payne, and 
John B. Howe. 

Syracuse is a generous town. 
Its leading citizens have been 
for years Frederick R. Hazard 
and Lyman C. Smith. Mr. 
Smith has given a fortune to 
Syracuse University. Mr. Haz- 
ard has given a fortune in hos- 
pitals and other philanthropic 
enterprises. Mrs. Russell 
Sage, a former Syracusan, gave the university its 
Teachers’ College. Mr. Smith is a great typewriter 
manufacturer; Mr. Hazard is president of the Solvay 
Process Company, Syracuse’s greatest business in- 
dustry, which gives employment to a small army of 
men and sends its products throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. Among Syracuse’s other cap- 
tains of industry are H. H. Franklin, head of the 
automobile company which bears his name, whose 
enterprise typifies the business 
industry and progress of Syra- 
cuse; Alexander T. Brown, cel- 
ebrated as an inventor of type- 
writers, guns, and automobiles 

the mechanical genius up 
State, and the possessor of large 
returns from the same; Chris- 
topher C. Bradley, whose man- 
ufactured goods find markets 
in England, France, and Ger- 
many; and many others, whose 
names are recognized through- 
out State and nation. One of 
the energetic and progressive 
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STOCK, citizens of Syracuse is Clifford 
Syracuse’s most eminent D. Beebe, the original promoter 
lawyer. 


of some of the successful trol- 
ley and suburban systems of 
Syracuse and central New York. William B. Cogs- 
well, general manager of the Solvay Process Company, 
is noted for his business acumen and for his broad and 
generous philanthropy. Syracuse is famed for ‘its 
professional men, many of whom have achieved wide 
notice. The city’s criminal lawyer is Edward N. 
Wilson, whose abilities have given him deserved 
fame. Other attorneys of note are Edwin Notting- 
ham, a lawyer whose erudition and acumen have 
given him renown and who is conceded to be one of 
the ablest and wisest members of his profession in 
the State. Mr. Nottingham’s business ability and 
sound and far-seeing judgment have been evidenced 
by the conspicuous successes of business enterprises 
of which he has in reality been a prime mover and 
promoter. William P. Goodelle, head of the New 
York State Bar Examiners, is a citizen distinguished 
for his standing at the bar and for his fine abilities. 


Former Attorney-General Theodore E. Hancock is 
noted for his legal acumen and his countless good 
qualities. Another able lawyer, P. B. McLennan, is 
presiding judge of the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court. The mercantile establishments of 
Syracuse rank in magnitude, standing, and impor- 
tance with those of any city in the country. 

Among the most conspicuous politicians of Syra- 
cuse who are men of noted achievement Hon. 
Francis Hendricks and Horace 
White. Mr. Hendricks served 
the city as mayor and State 
senator, and has occupied the 
distinguished position of col- 
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lector of the port of New 
York, which position he filled 
ably and acceptably to the 
State and the nation. Mr. 


Hendricks also served the State 
as superintendent of the in- 
surance department. He oc- 
cupies a leading position as 
banker and financier, and for 
more than a generation has 
been the Republican leader of 
Syracuse, exercising at the 
same time great influence in 
the councils of his party in the State. 

Horace White, who is serving his sixth term in the 
State senate from this district, is now the Lieutenant- 
Governor-elect. Mr. White exercised much influence 
in the State senate, serving in the responsible posi- 
tion of chairman of the cities committee of the upper 
house of the Legislature. Mr. White is a cousin of 
Hon. Andrew D. White, former ambassador to Berlin 
and St. Petersburg and president of Cornell Univer- 
sity. Mr. White’s grandfather, Horace White, was 
a member of the original commission which estab- 
lished the State Agricultural Society. 


- 
The Mystique Krewe of Ka-Noo-No. 


BY ARTHUR J. BREWSTER. 


STRANGER in Syracuse, attracted by the 
music of a band, Friday evening, September 
12th, stopped on South Salina Street and waited for 
the procession to pass. The sight which greeted his 
eyes left an indelible impression in his mind and re- 
sulted in his spending the following week in the City 
of Typewriters. Heading the marchers were the 
musicians, in full Indian costume, and following were 
two hundred figures in domino and long pointed cowl, 
completely obscuring the faces. In single file went 
this strange body of men, crossing and re-crossing 
the street in a zigzag line, now with slow step, now 
quickening their pace into a ‘‘ hippety-hop.’’ On 
down the street moved the strange parade, the visitor 
watching until he could no longer see. Then, turn- 
ing about, he asked the man next to him, ‘‘ Say, did 
you see that, or is something the matter with me?”’ 

**Oh, yes!’’ was the answer. ‘‘ Those fellows are 
the Mystique Krewe of Ka-Noo-No, on their way to 
see the floats for next week’s Karnival.’’ 

‘All young fellows, I should judge, out for a 
lark,’’ ventured the stranger. 

**T’ll lay you a bet,’’ answered the Syracuse man, 
‘that you will find in that line, kicking up their 
heels, the most substantial manufacturers, merchants, 
bankers, and professional men of the city. It has 
anything beaten I ever heard of.’’ 

Here he mentioned the names of men who employ 
over one thousand hands in their factories, of lawyers 
who rank high in the estima- 
tion of New York State, of 
men holding high political 
office, and of retired capitalists. 

The stranger went back to 
his hotel to think it over. 
Could it be possible that dig- 
nified business men would 
clothe themselves in this clown- 
ish garb and parade the streets 
like a lot of college students 
celebrating a football victory? 
He made more inquiries, and 
finally remained over the next 
week. Then it was all ex- 
plained. He saw the great Ka- 
Noo-No Karnival, and real- 
ized that it was all being done 
for Syracuse. He saw the men 
who were in the parade, dressed 
in costume, riding on the floats, marching night after 
night, directing the brilliant spectacles, working 
their hearts out, and for no reward save the grati- 
fication that comes to the altruist. 

The Mystique Krewe of Ka-Noo-No was organized 
in 1905, to conduct an annual Karnival along the gen- 
eral lines of the Mardi Gras, but six nights of a week, 
the time selected being the week of the New York 
State fair. The idea had its inception in the minds 
of some prominent members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, who realized that if the State fair was con- 
tinued in Syracuse, it must be supported by Syracuse 


(Continued on page 620.) 
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Prominent Citizens of Flourishing Syracuse 

















DONALD DEY, 
Syracuse’s leading merchant, ex- 
president Syracuse Chamber 
of Commerce. Dintur ff. 

















THOMAS W. MEACHEM, 
President Syracuse Chamber of 
Commerce, president New Proce 
Raw Hide Co.— Dinturf. 

















GABRIEL MITCHELL, 


Vice-president Brueck & Wilson Co., 
Jew York lace importers. 

















CHARLES F. SAUL, 
Well-known dealer in agricultural 
implements, carriages and 
seeds. 

















HENDRICK S. HOLDEN, 
State Senator-elect, president Com- 
mercial National Bank. 
Dinturf. 









































ALAN C. FOBES, ALEXANDER T. BROWN, 4. M. KNICKERBOCKER, 
Mayor of Syracuse. President Smith Premier Type- Managing editor of Journal, 
Ryden. writer Company, president Syracuse, N. Y. 

Brown-Lipe-Gear Company. 
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CLARENCE C. DE PUY, 
Publisher of American Poultry President and general manager 
Advocate, Syracuse, , a Yates Hotel Company. 
Ryden. Otto Sarony Co. 


CHARLES 8S. AVERILL, WILLIAM P, BAKER, 


Secretary Syracuse Chamber 
of Commerce. 

















HARVEY A. MOYER, 


Noted high-grade carriage 
builder 
Dinturf. 

















FRED R. PECK, 


King of the Ka-noo-no of 1908, coal 
merchant, golf champion. — Dinturf. 

















WILLIAM K. PIERCE, 


President Pierce, Butler & Pierce 
Manufacturing Company.— Dinturf. 

















WILLIAM B. COGSWELL, 


Founder and managing director 
Solvay Process Compahy.— Dinturff. 

















S. T. BETTS, 
Chairman entertainment committee, 
Chamber of Commerce. — — His motto 
Do it for Syracuse.’’— Ryden. 
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present strength largely through the energy of Chan- 
cellor Day, is looked upon by the people as their uni- 
versity. They send their sons and daughters there to 
give them a necessary part of their education. Added 
to this equipment is St. John’s School, at Manlius, 
recognized as the best military preparatory school in 
the country. 

Here are the beautiful churches from which Samuel 
J. May and Bishop Huntington preached. Here are 
the country clubs and social clubs, end here the tem- 
ples the fraternal orders have built with their own 
funds. Here are parks and playgrounds, built and 
equipped by the intelligent foresight of the city. 
Here is a Y. M.C. A., built at a cost of $300,000, all 
subscribed by the good people of Syracuse. Here are 
four great hospitals, testimony also of the great- 
heartedness of Syracuse people. Here are the orphan- 
ages and homes and asylums—-the necessary part of a 
present-day civilization in which philanthropy is the 
duty of the well-to-do. Here every fall is the Ka- 
Noo-No Karnival, a week devoted to merrymaking, 
pageants, parades, illumination—a carnival of fun 
upon which the people spend $100,000 annually and 
to which 200,000 people come from all New York 
State, an annual testimony of civic loyalty and enter- 
prise. 

~ 

Syracuse as a music-loving centre is renowned for 
its well-known university, which annually has an en- 
tering class of over nine hundred students in music, 
and numbers among its faculty some of the best- 
known musicians of the age. The Morning Musicale 
Society has a membership of over six hundred ladies, 
and is the most active musical organization in the 
city, meeting semimonthly. The branch of the Mu- 
sical Arts Society of New York City brings well- 
known artists to our city for its monthly recitals. 
The Festival Association, of which Mr. F. R. Hazard 
is president, each spring gives us our festival, render- 
ing the great works of the world’s best musicians 
with a chorus of three hundred and one of the famous 
symphony orchestras of the country. Syracuse is 
noted for its large number of capable vocalists and 
instrumentalists of recognized ability. One of the 
best-known harp houses is located in Syracuse—the 
Clark Music Company. Its members are, moreover, 
celebrated as performers and instructors the country 
over. They have a reputation on their instruments, 
and sell the only really climate-proof harp strings 
outside of Europe. 

a . 

The ideal city has never been built. A municipal 
engineer will point out to you how, starting with a 
stretch of 10,000 acres, he would build thereon the 
plant for a city of 100,000 people, a city without 
poles and wires, with regulations for buildings and 
squares which should secure uniformity and harmony, 
with public services all owned by the municipality, 
with its railroads entering the city by tunnels, with 
its manufacturing enterprises all centred in one dis- 
trict. But cities are not built so. Cities grow. The 


problems of city life are met as they present them- 


selves, sometimes well, sometimes ill. Syracuse has 
grown from the hamlet which was not in its day re- 
garded as a serious rival for Salina to the north or 
Onondaga Hill to the east. It is growing to-day in 
population, in wealth, in importance, and in the loy- 
alty of its people. There is in Syracuse to-day all of 
the pride in their town which the Western people 
have in theirs. The ‘‘I will’’ of Syracuse is as em- 
phatic as the ‘‘I will’’ of Chicago. The pride of 
Syracusans in Syracuse is as unquestioned as the 
pride of the Bostonian in Boston. The Syracusan who 
leaves Syracuse remains loyal to his old home. The 
new Syracusan.becomes promptly loyal. What better 
test? 
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IN SYRACUSE’S GREAT SOLAR SALT YARDS 


The Mystique Krewe of Ka-Noo-No. 
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business men. Killing two birds with one pebble, 
they also saw that if people could be induced to stay 
in Syracuse over night, they would do some shopping 
the next day. Both hopes were richly fulfilled. The 
attendance at the fair increased to such an extent the 
first year of the Karnival that the treasurer was en- 
abled to turn over to the State three times the 
amount turned over in the previous year. The mer- 
chants doubled their business over fair week of the 
previous year, and the Karnival spirit had taken hold 
for keeps. Four Karnivals have been held, the cli- 
max being reached in 1908, when more people visited 
the fair and city than ever before. 

The 1908 Karnival ran five nights, and consisted 
of an immense spectacle in Clinton Square every 
night, and float parades four nights. Nearly 100,000 
people, it is estimated, were on the streets every 
night to see the events. Over $100,000 was spent on 
the Karnival this year, and preparations are being 
made for a bigger show next year. 

Onondaga County is the scene of the Iroquois fed- 
eration of the six nations of Indians, and upon this 
the Mystique Krewe is founded, keeping alive the his- 
tory and tradition of the red man. The original Iro- 
quois league consisted of the Onondagas, Cayugas, 
Mohawks, Oneidas, and Senecas. The same names 
are giveh to the tribes of the Krewe. Its member- 
ship is not limited to Syracusans, and enrolled on the 
Mystique Krewe’s list are such names as those of 
Secretary George B. Cortelyou, 0f Washington; Gov- 
ernor Charles E. Hugines and Lieutenant-Governor 
Chanler, of New York State; Speaker James W. 
Wadsworth, of the New York State assembly; Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, and many other prominent men. 

A description of the 1908 Karnival, September 
14th to 19th, will give some idea of the treat in store 
for visitors to Syracuse during State fair week. 
Monday night there was a great spectacle on a stage 
in Clinton Square, three hundred girls taking part, 
with brilliant electric and scenic effects. The waters 
of the Erie Canal were utilized for exhibitions of 
canoeing by Indians in costume, and in the centre of 
the canal spouted an electric fountain. Hundreds of 
thousands of electric lamps made the streets light as 
day, and buildings were decorated from top to bottom 
with electric globes, flags, and bunting. Tuesday 
night came the commercial-float parade, in which 
fifty floats, costing from $100 to $300 apiece, were 
shown. On Wednesday there was a historical-float 
parade, representing ‘‘ History and Legends of the 
Hudson.’’ Thursday came the parade of floats repre- 
senting the fraternal organizations of the city; and 
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Friday, the best parade of all, that of the school 
Each school of the city had a floral float, 
lighted with electricity, and the children marched in 
costume. The officers of the Mystique Krewe are: 
President, Joseph A. Griffin; past-president, Dr. W. 
K. Wickes; William S. Farmer; 


children. 


V ice-president, 


treasurer, Walter R. Stone; secretary, Arthur J. 
Brewster. 
a= ae 
The Future of the “ Cobalts.” 


HE de Aguero Brothers. who recently achieved 

sucha phenomenal success with their Victoria Sil- 
ver Cobalt, Ltd., properties up at Cobalt, have, it is 
authoritatively reported, made another big strike at 
their ‘‘ Moose Horn’’ properties at Elk City, in the 
Montreal River section of Cobalt. Toronto (Canada) 
papers say the Moose Horn will develop into a richer 
mine than the de Aguero Brothers’ Victoria, and that 
it is likely that the Moose Horn will ship machinery 
in and ship rich ore out before spring. This fore- 
shows a rise in the price of Moose Horn shares at 
least as substantial as the recent jump upward in the 
Victoria shares. 

The de Aguero Brothers are said to be about as 
lucky investors as any who have put money into Co- 
balt properties. But Mr. M. E. de Aguero says luck 
has but little to do with their success. To the writer 
he said, ‘* Mr. J. W. de Aguero and myself take no 
chances, or nextto none. When we bought the Vic- 
toria two years ago, we knew just what we were get- 
ting. The property touches on its end and its side 
lines such famous shippers as the King Edward 
(Watts), the Colonial, and the Nipissing. So, ac- 
cording to all geological precedent, there could be 
no failure; and when we, too, struck virgin silver, 
and, atthe foot of our main shaft, now down 265 feet, 
we ran into what looks like an everlasting body of 
shipping ore, we were not surprised.’’ 

jut I think the Moose Horn will not only rival 
the Victoria, but eclipse it, and while I do not go on 
record with any such prophecy, I nevertheless firmly 
believe that within two or possibly three years the 
Moose Horn will be the greatest silver mine in the 
Dominion of Canada or in the world. 

Messrs. M. E. and J. W. de Aguero comprise the 
firm of bankers of this name at 52 Broadway, New 
York City, and for a quarter of a century have been 
favorably and well knownin the Street. The de 
Agueros at first persistently refused to permit even 
their most intimate business associates and friends 
to buy shares in the Victoria. They preferred to 
keep it a close corporation always. But even a bo- 
nanza in the ground needs money to take the precious 
metal out. And it takes a lot of money—more money 
than the de Agueros had—so they finally let their 
friends subscribe to some of a very limited treasury 
offering. ‘The demand for the stock and the wonder- 
ful developments at the mine, with new rich strikes 
almost daily, compelled the firm to raise the price 
without warning from sixty-five to eighty cents, then 
to par, and I am told that it is but a question of a 
few days when the remaining shares will go to $1.25 
or perhaps be withdrawn from further sale. 

I understand that the de Agueros are about to 
offer a small amount of Moose Horn stock at fifty 
cents, after a decision of themselves and their friends 
that the property had almost overnight grown into 
too big a proposition to keep as a close corporation. 
Readers can communicate with Messrs. de Aguero at 
52 Broadway, New York City. Cc BR 
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For Nervous Disorders 
TAKE HorsFrorp’s Acip PHOSPHATE 
Especially recommended for the relief of nervous 


headache, exhaustion and insomnia. 
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REAT BEAR SPRING WATER. “Its purity 
has made it famous.’’ For home and office. 


























Side view. 


BENEDICT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, EAST SYRACUSE, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS OF SILVER-PLATED WARE, ART METAL 
NOVELTIES, AND HAND-HAMMERED COPPER, BRASS 
AND IRON GOODS. 
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THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER WORKS, SYRACUSE, N. Y. — THIS 
200,000 SQUARE FEET OF FLOOR SPACE, WITH ROOM FOR 1,500 HANDS—OUTPUT CAPACITY 200 MACHINES DAILY. 


MODEL FACTORY (RECENTLY ENLARGED) CONTAINS 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. would not be materially affected by a change in the 
tariff on sugar. 2. U.S.C. Iron Pipe common 
hardly a good purchase at this tim 
are showing a shrinkage 
R.,Shiremanstown, Pa.: The note at the head of industrial 
my department indicates that subscribers must pay Leather, 
the full subscription rate at the home office to be Malt pref 
entitled to its privileges. It ought to be worth it 


(Continued from page 614.) e, when earning 
Among the low-priced 

securities favorably regarded, Central 
American Ice, Allis-Chalmer pref. and 
might be included. 


: (Co imued on page 

L., Cincinnati: While I donot believethe prices ntinued on page é , 
it sold for while ‘t was being manipulated were justi- 
fied, neither do I believe the present low price rep- FINANCIAL 


resents its worth. The annual report will show 3 or 
4 per cent. earned on the stock, | am told. 

O., Galveston: I would not sell my So. Pacific, ‘@ YY 
pref. unless I desired to take a profit and put it into PRICE TO YIELD 4.60 : 

So. Pacific common, Not long agol said that the TOLEDO TERMINAL R. R. CO. 
movements of the stock indicated a purpose on the ist Mortgage 4 Bonds 

part of Harriman to put the common higher than the 
preferred, so as to make an exchange attractive, as 
the preferred has a convertible privilege. 

W. H . Kansas City, Mo.: I have frequently 
pointed out that there is no foundation patent giving 
any wireless company such a monopoly of the busi- 
ness as the Bell {Company had ‘of the telephones 
Almost any one can set up a wireless telegraphic 
system if he has the money and the ingenuity to 





heer weed Company 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Michigan Central 

Grand Trunk Western 

Toledo, St. Louis & Western 
Pere Marquette 

Cincinnati, Hamilton & Daytona 


NRK eee 
CONNRNNN 


: A Ist tyag n tl ‘ st it 
make it work. For this reason I am not a believer in fT 
wisetess telegraph stocks as an investment. Specia ' 

G., Mt. Union, Pa.: 1. Corn Products common is 


SWARTWOUT & APPE NZE LLAR 
Bankers 


40, 42, 44 Pine Street - New York City 
CHICAGO: First National Bank Building J 


a fair specuiative industrial stoc k, but it should be 
borne in mind that some of the accumulated divi- 
dends on the preferred must be liquidated before 
the common will be entitled to recognition. It 


WATERBURY COMPANY 


Offers to Investors $250,000 
6% Convertible Collateral Trust £2.87 ai" 
(The remainder of the $500,000 issue has been taken by the stockholders of the Company) 


Gold Bonds to Yield 
The Columbia Trust Company of New York, Trustee 
HOW SECURED.—These bonds are se 


cured by a first lien on our Extensive Man- 
ufacturing Plants. The Trust Deed compels 
the Company to always maintain liquid as- 
sets in excess of all liabilities to at least the 
amount of the Bonds outstanding 
CONVERTIBILITY.—A very attractive fea- 
ture and a decided advantage in these Bonds 
is that they can be converted into the 8 per - P 
cent Eoaniation Preferred Stock of the a ae, Sees perc’ ran ae 
Company which has paid regular dividends Wire Rope. Annual sales over $2,000,000 
for many years Mills, Brooklyn, N.Y. Established 1816 


WE SAVE YOU BANKERS’ COMMISSIONS BY SELLING OUR BONDS DIRECT 














LARGE INTEREST.—At our price these 
Bonds will yield the highest possible interest 


consistent with Conservatism Payable 





semi-annually—April and October. De 
Due April 1, 1916 
THE COMPANY is one of the most im 


portant manufacturers in this country of 


nominations $500 


Write for Particulars and Booklet J 


MAIN OFFICE 


wo south street. New York WATERBURY COMPAN 


BRANCHES: Chicago, Pittsburg, 
New Orleans and San Francisco 











Was It Insured? 


Everybody asks this question after a 
fire. The next question, which is just 
as important, “ What Company?” no- 
body asks. The property owners of 
America pay annually three hundred 
million dollars in premiums for fire 
insurance, but not one in ten of them 
knows even the name of the Company 
whose policy may be his only asset 
in case of disaster. Do YOU know? 
If not, what an astonishing state of 
affairs for an enlightened businesslike 
American citizen. 

If you do know the name of the 
Company, what do you know of its 
standing or its reputation for fair deal- 
ing? The Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company for ninety-nine years has 
paid promptly every just claim, so 
that to-day it does the largest fire 
insurance business in America. When 
next you insure tell your agent. you 
want to 


Insure in the Hartford 


Losses Paid “Cash Without Discount” 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE : 


|} 66BROADW 
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What Is U. S. Steel Worth? 


A Study in Value 


The second of a series of “ Studies in Security 
Values’ analyzing the intrinsic values of leading 
railroad and industrial securities has been is- 
sued by us, dealing with the essential factors 
affecting investment values of United States Steel 
securities. 


This Pamphlet gives: 

Average earning’s for 7'. years. 

Amount appropriated for maintenance 
and betterments for 7'. years. 

Value of assets. 

Warrant for larger dividends. 

A copy of this pamphlet will be sent upon 

request for ¢ ircular No, 133 


CURTIS, FREEMAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange, 
25 Broad St., New York. 50 Congress St., Boston. 




















FOR SALE 


Empire Cream Separator Stocks 
Amer. Brake Shoe, Com. and Pref. 
Guanajuato Power Electric Stocks 
Amer. Gas & Electric Stocks 
American Chicle Stocks 


WANTED 


Butte Power & Eect., Com. 
Internat. Traction, Pref. 
American Caramel Stocks 
Du Pont Powder Co. Stock 
Lackawanna Steel 


Send for “Special List of Offerings just issued 


E. & C. RANDOLPH, 


Members New York Stock Exchange, 
111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Open Market Securities Department, 
BeBAce HATCH, Manager. 


Dealer tment and other Se curities of § all parts of 
‘the ited States, Canada and Mexic 


DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE, BUREAU 
FOR THE COLLECTION OF TAXES, NEW 
YORK, December Ist, 1908. 


NOTICE TO TAXPAYERS. 


UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF SECTION 
919 of the Greater New York Charter, notice is 
hereby given to all persons or corporations who 
have omitted to pay their taxes, “ T 
in the borough in which the property is located,”’ 
as follows: 

Borough of Manhattan, No. 57 Chambers street, 
Manhattan, N 

Borough of The Bronx, corner of Third and Tre- 
mont avenues, The Bronx, N. Y.; 

Borough of Brooklyn, Rooms 2, 4, 6 and 8, Mu- 
nicipal Building, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 

Borough of Queens, corner Jac kson avenue and 
Fifth street, Long Island City, 

Borough of Richmond, Borough ‘Hall, St. George, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 

and that under the provisions of section 917 of 
said Charter, “If any such tax shall remain unpaid 
on the first day of November it shall be the duty 
of the Receiver of Taxes to charge, receive and 
collect upon such tax so remaining unpaid on that 
day, in addition to the amount of such tax, seven 
per centum per annum upon the amount thereof 
from the day on which said taxes became due and 
payable (October 5, 1908), as provided by section 
nine hundred and fourteen of this act, to the date 
of payment. 

DAVID E. AUSTEN, 
Receiver of Taxes. 





We offer a limited amount of 


8% Preferred Stock 


Write for descriptive circular 


HUTCHINSON & GAYLORD 


43 Exchange Place, New York 


_ FRACTIONAL LOTS 


make a specialty of executing orders for all Stocks 
sted on Ne w York Stock Exchange in Fractional Lots 
rom one share upward, Write for circular A 2 
Stocks and Bonds bought for investment or on margin 
Daily Market Letter sent on request 


J. F. PIERSON, JR., & CO. 


(Members of the New York Stock Exchange) 
AY, 180 MONTAGUE ST 
BROOKLYN. 











NEW YORK. 





‘8 Per Gent. First Mortgage Loans 


Absolutely safe. Secured by improved Houston real estate of 
jouble the value of loan 
= you wish an investment as a as U. S. Bonds and paying 
ent. interest per annum, wri 


me 
wa. C. McLELLAND, Commercial Bank Building, Houston, Texas. 


MEDAL OF HIGHEST AWARD 


JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION 

Add TONE to Your Stationery in the 
OFFICE, BANK, SCHOOL or HOME by 
using only Washburne's Patent 


rT} 1) PAPER 
0.K FASTENERS 


There is genuine pleasure 
in their use as well as Perfect 
Security. Easily put on of 

4 taken off with the 
thumb and finger. Can 

i be used rr peatediy and 

“they always work.’ 
Made of brass in 3 sizes 


and put up in brass boxes of 100 farteners each. 
Handsome, Compact, Strong, No Slipping. NEVER! 


At all Stationers. Send 10c for sample box 
of 50, assorted sizes. Illustrated booklet free 
Liberal discount to the trade. 


The 0. K. Mfg. Co. Syracuse, N. Y. noip 





43 ISSUES OF 
RAILROAD BONDS 


Write for our Special Circular No. 51 


jescribing 43 different issues of well 
know Ra mapa Bonds listed upon 
the New York Stock Exchange 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Bankers, 


William and Pine Sts., - New York 


Members New York Stock Exchar 














(~ - 
“* We are now in a period of con- 
struction, and all real values must 


ultimately advance in price.” 
The Weekly Financial Review 


It is important to the investor to be informed as 
to the conditions affecting the securities he has 
bought or intends to buy. “ The Weekly Fi- 
nancial Review" is a smail four-page Editorial 
Sheet, which treats broadly and without preju 
dice current events in the Financ ial, Commer 
cial and Political World as they bear upon Secu- 
rities and other Investments and is of Interest 
and value to Investors and Business Men. The 
Review will on application be mailed regularly 
without charge to those interested. J S. Bache 
& Co. (Members New York Stock Exchange), 
AC, 42 Broadway, New York. 





A= 


*“ Leslie's Weekly "’ 





- 


requests you to mention this paper when 
writing for above Review 








[Established 1867] 


S. L. BLOOD & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
66 Broadway, - - New York 





STOCKS and BONDS 


Bought and Sold for Cash, or Carried 
on Margin. Correspondence Invited. 











To pay the same | 





American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 


Convertible 4% Bonds 


These bonds are a direct obligation of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, which has never, 
since its incorporation in 1900, failed to earn its entire 
hixed charges more than three times over 


Send for Price and Description 


Alfred Mestre & Co. 


Members N.Y Stock Exchange 


BANKERS 
52 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
















BOOK COSTS 


10 CENTS 


and should be the seed toa 
fortune to them an or woman 
with brains and earnestness 
of purpose. More individuals 
owe their financial success 
to the lawscontained in this 
book than toanyother knowa 
source. 


MONEY is THE 
BEST PARTNER 


a man can have and the best friend of a woman. 


This Book is Plainly Written and Tells You 
How to accumutate money. 
How to earn more than savings bank interest. 
How tc develop the quality essential to success. 
How to distinguish good from bad investments. 
How to improve your financial ageneral welfare. 
How to make money safely and judiciously ete. 
You cannot afford to be without this book, as it places 
within your own hands the means of starting you on the road 
to a broader career. clean prosperity and financial inde 
pendence. Regular edition, limp leather bound, silk lin 
ed, $1.00 per copy 
Fifth special pocket paper bound edition of a dollar book, 
16 chapters, 104 pages, published in response to popular 


emand. 70,000 sold, mailed on receipt of 10 Cents, (or 
$1 00 for leather bound copy) stamps or silver ND 
FOR IT NOW. 
JUSTITIA PUB. CO., 566 Tacoma Bidg. 
Publishers CHICAGO, ILL. 


N B.. If you prefer, the book will be sqpt on 3 days approval 


You can remit the 10 cents or return the book at your own dis 
sterling value of the book 
and have faith in the judgment and honesty of the average 
American 


cretion The publishers know the 











RI1.-LITE 
Adjustable Shaving 
and Dressing Glass 
Ideal Xmas Gilt 
Moves up. down side 
wise.around to reach 
light from window 
Nickeled fixtures. ¢-inch 
mérror, $2.00, delivered . >-inch. $2.50. 
Standard Shaving Glass Co. (Dept. H), 238 N. Salina St., 
Syracuse, N.Y. 










Aditress 
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LESLIE'S WEEKLY’S 
CLASSIFIED SERVICE 


The Best Classified 
Advertising Medium 


OVER 135,000 COPIES PRINTED EACH WEEK 
1,000,000 READERS 


é. 





Every endeavor will be made to keep questionable advertise- 
ments out of these columns 


PATENTS 

PATENTS THAT PAY. Protect your Idea! Two 
Books free: “* Fortunes in Patents—-What and How 
to Invent ”’ ; 84-page Guide Book. Free search of the 


Pat. Off. records. E. E. Vrooman, 1162 F St., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


AGENTS WANTED 

$150 TO $500 MONTHLY EASILY MADE fitting eye- 

glasses. Write to-day for ** Booklet 12."" Tellshow. Quickly 

learned. Big steady income. National Optical Co., St. Louis. 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

WE START YOU in a permanent business with us and 

furnish everything. Full course of instruction free. We 

are manufacturers and have a new plan in the mail order 

line. Large profits. Small capital. You pay us in three 

months and make big profit. References given. Sworn 
statements. 

PEASE MFG. CO., 


1167 Pease Building Buffalo, N. ¥. 


INVESTMENTS ANALYZED. My booklet shows ate, | 


prescribes financial “‘remedy”’ within reach of 
every bank depositor. 2c stamp, or sent free. 
MARK E. DAVIS, 1004 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


~ ORIG INAL POEMS WANTED, with or without 
music, for use in new song book. Also Short Stories 


with moral. 
W. H. PRICE, Newport, N. Y. 


CoO. POCKET TRICK FREE. 
MAGIC 270 W. 39th Street, New York. 


TRAVEL 
AROUND THE 
ORIENT 2"4 ROUND TH WORLD 
By S. S. ARABIC, 16,000 tons, Feb. 4, Oct. 16 


30 TOURS TO EUROPE, $250 UP. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times  Bldg., New York 


ORIENT 


TOURs, 


Select party sails January 30. Also 
Seven Tours to E DE. ee, rE 
and Summer, '09. -OTTER 
32 Broadway, N. Y. (30th A, ) 
HOTELS 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


SAVOY HOTE 


“12 Stories of Solid Comfort.” 


Concrete, steeland marble. In fashionable eepins 
district. 210 rooms, 135 baths. _English Grill. $lu 





LESLIE’S WEEKLY ADVERTISER 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
(Continued from page 621.) 


M., St. Louis: Any broker on either exchange will 
buy fractional lots for you if you will pay for them 
in cash, as you undoubtedly expect todo. The bro- 
kers will forward you “the genuine certificates’"’ of 
the stock if you direct them todo so. Alfred Mestre 
& Co., members of the New York Stock Exchange, 52 
Broadway, New York, or any other reliable firm, buy 
and sell in lots, large and small, but brokers general- 
ly do not care to deal in small lots on a margin 

B., Toledo, O.: 1. I would hardly regard an invest- 
ment in the first mortgage Guarantee and Trust 
Co. stock of Philadelphia, on the basis you sug- 
gest, as gilt-edged and extremely profitable, for in 
my judgment the tendency has been to overdo the 
trust company business. State supervision is not 
as careful as that which is exercised over national 
banks. I believe the stock of the National City 
Bank of New York, selling at a little over 300 and 
paying 10 per cent, would ultimately be more satis- 
factory. 2. U.S. Rubber Ist pref. sold a year ago 
around 70. The issue is pretty large and if divi- 
dends were absolutely secure the stock would sell 


higher. It is not, strictly speaking, in the invest- 
ment class. 
B., Butte, Mont.: 1. When the capitalization of 


Standard Oil is incre ased, as it undoubtedly will be, 

the holders will be greatly benefited. This ac- 

counts for its recent rapid rise. It nets over 6 per 
| cent on the purchase price. 2. Toopen an account it 
| is simply necessary to write to any banking firm in 
| good standing, stating what you desire to do and 

——- for information or advice. Many firms make 

specialty of inviting. cc rresponde nee with those 
whe wish to deal in Wall Street, andj among the 

most prominent of these are S. L. Blood & Co., 66 
| Broadway, New York, prominent members of the 

N. Y. Stock Exchange. 

when you write to them. 

anteed 4s are gilt-edged in every way, 
| than 4 per cent. on the present price. These are 
| held for purely investment purposes by savings 
institutions, trustees of estates, and persons of that 
character. The Lake Shore 5 per cent. notes are 
| also gilt-edged and net something over 4 per cent. 

B., Bangor, Me.: 
the Western Maryland will be assessed to pay off the 
receiver's certificates and provide cash for improve- 
ments, and that John D. Rockefeller will be associ- 
ated with the new management, though this state- 
ment is not official. I would await the official 
announcement. 2. Talk of Texas Pacific as the 
holding corporation of the Gould roads may account 
for the strength of that stock. Texas Pacific sold a 

| year ago at less than 20. It has always been a fa- 

vorite with a certain class of speculators, and many 

of them found themselves heavily loaded with it 

when the panic came. I believe it is a fair specula- 

tion. 3. Eight per cent. is not an excessive rate of 

interest in sections where money is in great demand. 
| The 8 per cent. first-mortgage loans offered by Wil- 

liam C. McLelland, Commercial Bank Building, 
| Houston, Tex., are on improved real estate in Hous- 
ton. Mr. McLelland invites those that are interested 
to write to him for his references. 

J., Elgin, Ill: 1. The recent rise in Con. Lake 
Superior stock was due to the announcement that 
the securities bought in by the banks and trust 
companies of Philadelphia, growing out of their 
loans, had been taken over by a new interest, repre- 
senting prominent financiers. One 
tified Mr. Frick with the purchase. When these 
securities were sold at public sale a short time ago, 
and the stock bought from $6 to $7 a share, I called 
attention to that fact, and said that this price might 
be a good one on which to base a speculative pur- 
chase. Those who followed the suggestion have 
been able to double their money on the rise of the 
stock. I[ still believe that the property will ulti- 
mately fall into control of the Steel Trust. 2. J. S. 
Bache & Co., leading members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, and bankers, at 42 Broadway, New 
York, express the opinion in their regular weekly 
financial review that “we are now in a period of 
construction, and that all real values must ulti- 
mately advance in price.”’ 
decided interest to investors and speculators, and a 
copy will be sent to any reader who will write to 
Bache & Co. for it and mention Jasper. 3. I would 
rather have Kansas City So. pref. than Steel com- 
mon ator about the same price, as things are to- 
day, and with prospects of a decided cut in the 
duties 7 steel. 

A. € , Newark, N. J.: The mortgages of the 
Title Stee and Trust Co. are on income prop- 
erties of the highest class. The 4)2 per cent. guar- 
anteed on its securities is a fair return because of 
its gilt-edged character, for such securities in Wall 














ME-GRIM-IN 


FOR ALL FORMS OF 


HEADACHE anp NEURALGIA 


Write for a Pree Trial Box, 
The DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CoO., 
(Sold by Druggists) SOUTH BEND, IND. 


Successfully treated by medical 
CANG means, based on 27 years experience. 
Book free. Send names of afflicted. 


Dr. C. Weber, 17 W. Sth St. Cincinnati, 0. 








Street are now selling on only a4 percent. basis or 
lower. For those who seek absolute safety, like 
that which a savings bank gives, and who are not 
satisfied with the 3'4 or 4 per cent. interest which 
a savings bank pays, I recommend the certificates 
| of the Title Guarantee and Trust Co., and more 
especially those recently offered and which can be 
paid for in monthly installments of $10. I know of 
no better way to encourage the saving habit than 
by the purchase of these certificates of small denom- 
ination. This plan is very successfully carried out 
abroad, and has made France conspicuous among 
all nations for the thrift and prosperity of its 
toiling masses. I have often wondered why a plan 
so popular abroad was not adopted by some great 
financial institution in the United States. I think 
that the Title Guarantee and Trust Company is 
rendering a public serv ice in taking the matter up. 
Its little booklet on “The Safe Way To Save”’ is 
decidedly helpful. A number of readers have asked 
for it and others can receive it if | will write to 
the Title Guarantee and Trust Co., 176 Broadway, 
New York, and ask for it, mentioning Jasper. 


New York, December 10th, 1908. JASPER. 
qe 

Making Money in Mining. 
Tg cannot understand why the 

shares of certain mining com- 
panies are selling so low, considering 
the dividends paid regularly on the same. 
It seems peculiar that stocks paying the 
same dividend should vary so much in 
price. 
In the case of every mining company, 
the time is bound to come when the ores 
will be exhausted, and when it does, the 
mines will be of no use and the stock 
will have no value. The life of a mine 
may be cone year, ten years, or a hundred 
years; but it is limited. Railroads are 
supposed to survive as long as the coun- 
tries in which they operate. They are 
also supposed to increase in value by 
the construction of small branches to 
feed the main lines. The country 
through which a railroad runs will, 
under ordinary conditions, increase in 
population, and with this increase will 
be a corresponding increase in the 
amount of transportation, both freight 
and passenger. 
| Possibly I can make the explanation 
of the difference in value still plainer by 


citing the case of a certain railroad, , suite ene, 2808 Broadway, 


You can mention Jasper | 
3. The West Shore guar- | 
but net less | 


1. It is stated that the stock of | 


statement iden- | 


This weekly review is of | 





The reason is not hard to find. | 


which also owns valuable mining prop- 
erty. The officials of this railroad know 
that the time is coming when the mining 
property will be of little value, and so, 
to prevent a sudden fluctuation in the 
price of the stock, they set aside each 
year a certain sum from the profits, and 
with it purchase in the open market the 
company’s stock, which is then retired. 
By retiring a certain amount of its 
stock in its treasury, and by purchasing 
small connecting lines, this railroad in- 
creases in value in proportion to the 
decrease in the value of its mining 
property. Even when its mines are ex- 





hausted, its stock will be just as valu-| 


able because of this policy. 


It will be readily seen that one of the | 
most important matters for investors in | 


mining ventures to consider is not only 
how much is the mining stock paying 
now, but also how long will be the life 
of the mining property. 

H ° Jackson, 


company. 

W. J. F., Omaha: 
advise later 

Bethlehem, Pa.: 
are available, nor 
report. 

W. R., Steubenville, Ohio: I shall endeavor to get 
the information you ask about Bonanza Cobalt, but 
find no report available. 

New York: The Portland Copper Co. has 
several claims not far from Berlin, Wash. I doubt 
if any satisfactory offer can be secured on the stock. 

W., Marianna, Ark.: 1 do not regard the property 
favorably as aninvestment. If you try to realize on 
your shares you will see how little they will bring. 

L., Lima, Ohio: I donot advise the purchase of 
St. Joe Extension unless you 
speculative proposition requiring a good deal of 
money for its development. 

H., Tiffin, Ohio: 
ties and my only information is what has been 
printed regarding them. You might address your 
inquiry directly to the parties you mention. 

G., Chicago: Iam advised by M. E. and J. W. de 
Aguero, 52 Broadway, New York, that quite unex- 
pectedly all the shares of the Victoria Silver Cobalt 
Mines Ltd, that were offered at 65 cents have been 
sold. The price of the next allotment is 80 cents, 
and by January first the price of any remaining 
shares will be par or over. The management tells 
me that the developments at the property warrant 
par at present. 

NEw YORK, December 10th, 1908. 


Miss.: I can find no trace of the 


have I been able to secure a 


ROSCOE. 


BROWN’S 


The Best All-round Family Linime ont is ** 
’ 25 cents a bottle. 


HOUSEHOLD PANACEA 
HE WENT IN DEEP. 
Briggs—‘‘Hear the church 
What do they remind you of?’’ 
Diggs (who has gone in pretty heavily 


chimes. 


I am making inquiries and will 


No quotations on the Bamberger | 


| 


wish to engage in a} 


I have never visited the proper- | 





for Christmas presents) —‘‘They remind | 


me ef the bell of a cash register!’’ 


Mothers will find Mrs. Winslow’ * Soothing Syrup 
the best remedy for the children, 25c. a bottle. 


A GOOD MAN. 

*““Your dead husband wor a good 
mon,’’ declared the sympathetic Mrs. 
Casey to the bereaved widow. 

‘He wor!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Murphy, | 
dashing the tears from her eyes. ‘‘No 
two polacemin cud handle him.’’ 


Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the TEETH. DELICIOUS. 25 cents per jar. 


A LITERARY ASPIRANT. 


Not mine to toot a classic flute, 
Like Andrew Lang’s. 

I’d sooner whack the merry drum 
John Kendrick bangs! 


Tobacco Kills 





Face to Face With Death. 


“ Easy-To-Quit” is a positive, absolute “ stopper” 
for any tobacco habit. It is a vegetable remedy, and 
any lady can give it secretly in food or drink. It is 
harmless; leaves no reaction or bad after-effects, and 
it stops the habit to stay stopped. 


Free Treatment Coupon. 


Send this coupon, with your name and address, to 
the Rogers Drug and Chemical Co., 231 Fifth and Race 
Sts.. Cincinnati, Ohio, and they will send you, by 
mail, in plain wrapper, a free trial package of Rogers’ 
* Easy-To-Quit,” with a record of thousands of cures 


as ee | ER eee 
ADDRESS 
I send the most astonishing 
absolutely true testimonia:s 
ever written, proving the 
wonderful cancer cures | have 
made without operations 
danger. pain or plasters. I give the positive evidence 


of cured, living witnesses. Write me today for free 
and startling proofs direct from people cured. Address 


DR. RUPERT WELLS, 2152 Radol Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 





| 


Morphine 


A painless home remedy for the 
Opium, Morphine, or Laudanum habit. 


Free trial sent on application. 
iT. JAMES SOCIETY, 


New York | 25 West Broadway, 


December 17, 


1908 








JONN JAMESON 


x 2S 


WHISKEY 


For Sale Everywhere 
W. A. TAYLOR & CO., 
Sole Agents, New York 





25-word TELEGRAMS, any distance, for 25c. 
50-word TELEPOSTS, any distance, for 25c. 
100-word TELETAPES, any distance, for 25c. 
10-word TELECARDS, any distance, for 10c. 


ONERATE TOALL POINTS 


50 WORDS FOR 25CENTS 


THOUSAND WORDS PER MINUTE, over 

a single wire, when the older Telegraph 

Companies average only 15 word minute 

makes possible the above named te and 
other startling innovations in telegrap ervice that 
are sure to imterest every progressive Ame 


q The Telepost Company's fir ne e now in 
operation. Line constructio yeing pushed in 

many widely separated sectior additional 
cities are to be connected ir rapid ssion until 
every city in the United States is given the Tele- 
post's quick ond 6 accurate service, at rates so low that 
all can afford to carry on their more important corre 
spondence by wire. 





An ‘eo sting illustrated booklet has been pre- 

pared, describing in detail the invention, its 

operation, its economy, its rapidity and its ac- 
curacy. Mailed without cost to anyone asking for 
Booklet No. 150. 


TELEPOST COMPANY 


225 Fifth Avenue New York 


Worth Reading 


A mining paper that gives you information. 
A mining paper that prevents bad investments. 
A mining paper that advises good investments. 
A mining paper giving this advice is worth read- 
ing. 





Send your name and address and 
mailed you six months free. 


AMERICAN SECURITIES 
32 Broadway Dept.64 New York 


will be 





New York Stock Exchange Securities 
bought on the 


Periodical Payment Plan 


are purchased outright on a moder- 
ate first payment and are not sub- 
ject to margin calls in case of sudden 
breaks in the market. $2 








Send for Market Letter and Quotation 
Record 


CARLISLE & CO. 
Bankers and Brokers 


74 Broadway New York 











FREE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR HOME STUDY 
Bookkeeping, Banking, Commercial 
manship, Arithmetic, Letter Writing, Corporation 
Accounting, Voucher System, etc. Easiest and com- 
pletest course ever devised for correspondence in- 
struction. Tuition free of charge. Nominal charge 
for books. Write for Free Scholarship at once. 
STANDARD CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
Washington Bank Bldg., - PITTSBURG, PA. 


MATTHEW J. CONNER Established JOHN A. CONNER 
PRESIDENT a9o9 SECRETARY 


Financial Statistics__ 


INVESTORS AND BROKERS EQUIPPED WITH 
A COMPLETE FINANCIAL STATISTICAL DE 
PARTMENT AND SERVICE AND 


A COMPLETE FINANCIAL LIBRARY, 


inclading Railroads and Street Railway Securities leg 
Conservative Investment, with the inves 


Law, Pen- 


alized for 
tment laws of all the states 


ALL FREE 


with subscriptions to The Weekly Bond Buyer and The 
: Inancial Calendar Suswe ment. Subscription price 
other cost) $12.00 per ye r for $13.00 per year a Finan- 
chal Diary and Financial History of the United 
States Included. Descriptive circular and sample copies sent 
on request 


THE WEEKLY BOND BUYER 


New York, 








Ree 











“ 
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FOR IRRITATED 
SCALPS 


Warm shampoos with Cuticura 
Soap followed by gentle applica- 
tions of Cuticura to the hair roots 
clear the scalp of crusts, scales 
and dandruff, allay itching and 
irritation, destroy microscopic 
life, soften the scalp skin, stimu- 
late the hair glands and promote 
hair growth. Cuticura Soap and 
Cuticura Ointment have become 
the world’s favourites for the skin, 
scalp, hair and hands. 

Charterhouse Bq Pare Hue te ie Pate nate: 
Caleutta: Bo. Africa, Lennon: Ltd. Cape Town, ent 
U.S.A., Potter, Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props., 


133 Columbus Ave., Boston, 
ez Post Free, Pamphlet referred to above 


Pears 


Pears’ Soap is made in a 
clean, sun-flooded factory ; 
then stored a full year in 
a dry, airy place, before 
coming to you. 

Is it such a wonder it 
lasts so long? 


Established in 1789. 





HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 
Ss. W. Corner Broadway at 54th Street 


Near 50th St 
Subway and 

3d St 
Elevated 
—————_— 
Ideal 
Location 
Near 
Theatres 
Shops and 
Central Park 
New and Fire- 
proof 

Strictly First- 


Class 


All Hardwood 
Floors and 


Oriental Rugs 
European Plan 
= 
$2.50 with 
bath and up 


Restaurant 
unc xcelled 


Prices 
reasonable 
10 minutes’ 


walk to 
20 Theatres 





Send for Booklet 


Harry P. Stimson R. J. Bingham 
Formerly with Hotel Imperial. Formerly with Hotel Woodward 











LESLIE’S WEEKLY ADVERTISER 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


[{NOTICE.—tThis department is intended for the 
information of readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A starp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable. Address Insurance Editor, LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY, Brunswick Building, 225 Fifth Avenue, 
Madison Square, New York.] 


NE should always look over a policy 
to see whether its terms are the 

same as those orally given by the agent. 
It is not what the agent says, but what 
the policy says, that counts. By this ad- 
vice I do not mean to cast reflections 
upon the agents of the insurance com- 
panies. They may be perfectly sincere 
in their intentions, but the courts have 
held that insurance companies are not 
bound by the indorsements of agents. 
Only recently the courts decided that a 
certain policy, even though it had been 
indorsed by an agent, ‘‘ paid up par- 
ticipating policy, without re-examina- 
tion, $15,450,’’ was worth only the 
amount which the insurance companv 
contended the policy gave, viz., $1? 
To read a paper before sirr’ 
good, but not better adv? 
a policy before acce} 


S., Rendham, Pa.: I cei 
policy in a company doing 
often said that life insura 
with speculation, for secur 
sideration. 

W., Indianapolis, Ind.: 1. 
Life is still doing business 
department has reported in its solvency. 
2. Yes. 3. Yes. 4. There are unger companies, 
and if only one payment is involved you might pre- 
fer to make the change 

H., Dallas, Tex.: No life-insurance company would 
enter into such an arrangement with you, because it 
is outside of the line of its business; but it ought 
not to be difficult for you to have some friend who 
will make advances on the security you can give, 
though at your age the cost of insurance will, of 
course, seem excessive. 

Invalid, Indianapolis, Ind.: The easiest way for 
you to provide for an invalid child would be by tak- 
ing one of the new Monthly Income policies offered 
by the Prudential. The rate is reasonable, and it 
provides an income of $10 or $20 or more a month, 
the check being sent regularly to the beneficiary. 
The cost is surprisingly low. If you will write to 
“Department S, Prudential Life, Newark, N. J.,”’ 
stating your age, a booklet of interesting informa- 
tion on the subject will be sent you, and I believe 
you will find it will give you exactly the information 
you seek, At the age of fifty the expense would be 


HOW I TOOK MY 
WRINKLES OUT 


After Facial Massage, Creams and 
Beauty Doctors Had Failed 


ings 
, and the 








By Harriett Meta 





Trouble, 


lines and wrinkles. 


worry and ill-health brought me Cceep 
I realized that they not only 


greatly marred my appearance and made me 


0k much older, but that they would greatly 


nterfere with my success, because a woman’s 


1ccess, either socially or financially, depends 


very largely on her appearance. The homely 


woman, with deep lines and furrows in her face, 
must fight an unequal battle with her younger 
and better-looking sister. 

I therefore bought various 


cold 


ream and skin foods and massaged my face with 


brands of 


most constant regularity, hoping to regain my 


former appearance But the wrinkles simply 
would not go On the contrary, they seemed ‘to 
get deeper. Next I went to a beauty specialist, 


who told me she could easily rid me of my wrinkles. 
I paid my money and took the treatment. 


I thought they got less, 


Some- 
times 
th 


but after spending 


all » money I could afford for 


such treatment, 





I found I still had my wrink.« So I gave up 
in despair and concluded I must carry them to 
my grave. One day a friend of mine who was 
versed in chemistry made a suggestion, and this 
I immediately went to work 
making experiments and studying everything I 


could get hold of on the subject. 


gave me a new idea. 


After several 
long months of almost numberless trials and dis- 
couragements, I finally discovered a process which 
produced most astounding results on my wrinkles 
in a single night. I was delighted beyond ex- 
pression. I tried my treatment again, and, lo and 
behold! my wrinkles were practically gone. A 
three nights in all 


third treatment and I had no 
wrinkles and my face was as smooth as ever. I 


next offered my treatment to some of my im 
used it with surprising 
results, and I have now decided to offer it to 
Miss Gladys Pitts- 
writes that it made her wrinkles dis- 


appear in one night. 


mediate friends, who 


the public. Desmond, of 


burg, Pa., 


Mrs. M. W. Graves, of Bridgeport, Conn., states: “* There 
is not a wrinkle left; my friends say I look 20 years younger. 
I consider your treatment a godsend to womankind.” Mrs. 
James Barss, of Central City, 8. D., writes: ‘* The change 
is so great that it seems more a work of magic."’ 

I will send further particulars to any one who is 
interested, absolutely free of charge. I use no 
cream, facial massage, face steamings or so-called 


skin foods; there is nothing to inject and nothing 
to injure the skin. It is an entirely new discovery 
of my own, and so simple that you can use it 
without the knowledge of your most intimate 


friends. You apply the treatment at night and 
go to bed. In the morning, lo! the wonderful 
transformation! People often write me, “It 


sounds too good to be true." Well, the test will 

tell. If interested in my discovery, please address 

Harriett Meta, Suite 384F, Syracuse, N. Y., and 
| I will send you full particulars. 


| 


a little over a dollar a week, and at your death the 
child would receive $10 regularly every month for 
twenty years. There are many attractive features 
about this policy, and I do not wonder at its great 
popularity. 


ae - 

















kind of face powder do you 


** Why do you ask ?’’ 
‘*Charlie Spooner says it’s the best 
he ever tasted.”’ 


















‘*When I married you, you said I’d 
never want for anything.’’ 

‘* Did I say that ?’’ 

** You did.”’ 

‘*That shows how 
women then!’’ 


DEAFNESS CURED 


By New Discovery 


little I knew of 





“I have de- 
monstrated 
that deaf- 
mess can be 
cured.” — Dr. 
Guy Clifford 
Powell. 





The 
invisible nature forces for the cure of Deafness | 
and Head Noises has at last been discovered by 
the famous Physician-Scientist, Dr. Guy Clifford 


secret of how to use the mysterious and 


Powell. Deafness and Head Noises disappear 
as if by magic under the use of this new and 
wonderful discovery. He will send all who suf- 
fer from Deafness and Head Noises full informa- 
tion how they can be cured, absolutely free, no 
matter how long they have been deaf, or what 
caused their deafness. This marvelous Treat- 
ment is so simple, natural and certain that you 
will wonder why it was not discovered before. 
Investigators are astonished and cured patients 
themselves marvel at the quick results. Any 
deaf person can have full information how to be 
cured quickly and cured to stay cured at home 
without investing a cent. Write to-day to Dr. 
Guy Clifford Powell, 3923 Bank Bldg., Peoria, IIl., 
and get full information of this new and wonder- 
ful discovery, absolutely free. 


CHALFONTE 


The Boardwalk, the beach, the 
piers and other attractions, when 
combined with the comfort and 
elegance of Chalfonte, make a 
visit to Atlantic City at this time 
most delightful. Write for reser- 
vations to 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


Always Open 





On the Beach 





623 








Do You Use 
VASELINE 


In convenient, sanitary, pure 





tin tubes 
= 
You s/ould by all means. It’s more 
e- cal, more healthy, more clean- 
.y. 


e many different kinds of 


in tubes for different 
> Cr ° 





VAS 
f 


MENTHOLATED VASELINE is best 


for headaches, neuralgia, etc. 


If you don’t know the many uses and 


many forms of VASELINE, such as 


Vaseline Cold Cream Camphorated Vaseline 
Vaseline Zinc Oxide  Borated Vaseline 
Pomade Vaseline Vaseline Camphor Ice 


WRITE US AT ONCE 
and we will send you free our interesting “* Vaseline 
Handbook.” It is brimful of valuable suggestions and 
emergency hints. Write NOW. 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
Proprietors of ALL Vae-! Prod 
39 State Street, 





London Office 


ef. 
” 
« 
* 


a. h®, 


u ? sot 4 
i 7 sac bre ly h 4 ' 


Ex- 


perience 


has proved that the ocean trip in 
comfortable steamers, with fir 
loons, large smoking rooms, ple 
cabins and ample promenade « ks 
is the ideal route to 


Florida 


Also St. Johns River Service be- 
tween Jacksonville, Palatka, 
De Land, Sanford, Enter- 
prise, Fla., and intermediate land- 
ings. 

Direct and frequent service to 
Charleston and Jacksonville 


via the 

















H. H. RAYMOND, ¥.P. & G. M. A. C. HAGERTY, 6. P. A, 
General Offices : Pier 36, N. R., New York. 





Pity ’Tis, Tir True 
Teacher (to pupils) 
first meal you eat in th 
Smart boy—‘‘Oatme 





EHP coe eR Mm, 


NEW AMSiirkvAM 
HOTEL 4th Ave. & 


2ist St. 
New Yor" 





European Plan 
| Rooms with use of Bath $laudup. With pri- 
| vate Bath $2 for one, $2.50 fortwo and upward. 


New Baths and Plumbing 


Most Convenient Location wn City 


From 23d Street railroad ferries or from Grand 
Central Station, take cars direct to hotel; no 


ers. 
Special Rates Made 
































































The greatest improvement in 
sound-reproducing instruments 
was made when Mr. Edison 


invented AMBEROL Records 
for Edison Phonographs 


No.one thing has added so much to the pleasure of the Edison Phonograph as 
a Recortt which plays more than four minutes, and reproduces the melody or vpice so 
clearly and perfectly that the illusion almost defies detection. 

Edison Amberol Records are the same size as the ordinary Edison Records. 
They can be played upon any Edison Phonograph by the addition of an attachment 
which any dealer can supply and any dealer can afhx. 

Longer selections are now available for the Edison Phonograph than have ever 
been available before for any sound-reproducing machine, and 
these selections are better given. 

No Edison Phonograph outfit is complete without the at- 
tachment to play Edison Amberol Records. 

You can hear these new Records at any dealer's. Learn 
about the attachment and equip your Phonograph with it 
today. If you haven't an Edison Phonograph, you can now 
buy one which plays both styles of Records --- the two-minute oul four-minute. 





Ask your dealer or write to us for illustrated catalogue of Edison Phonographs, 
also catalogue containing complete lists of Edison Records, old and new. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 42 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, New Jersey. 
The Edison Business _ Phonograph sa saves 3 the time of high- salaried — men » and increases their letter-writing capacity. 


TREAT __ 
YOURSELF 


to a barrel containing 10 dozen bottles of 


A Club Cocktail 


Is A Bottled Delight 


a mixed-to-measure blend 





of fine old liquors aged to a 
wonderful mellowness. 
‘Olirucmrelnts) an Ot. mem hele: © 


Ale 


For a Merry Christmas 


Apply to nearest dealer or write to 
©. Ht. EVANS & SONS, — 





TAILS and you'll never want 
} 


guess-work kind again: 





HARTFORD NEW YORK LONDON 





HEAD 


stor ° Smpereal, CHAMPAGNE 


Because it is made from the pure 

£ juice of luscious grapes. Millions of 

oo people find their tastes embodied in 

a 40 cts. —— the delicious flavor and bouquet of 
If you must have the very best 


this one perfect vintage. 
Smoke NESTORS and ignore the rest Sold Everywhere. 
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TO YOUR INCOME? 
2.00 a Day 


Poultry 
and Eggs 





WHY NOT ADD 





Is the name of a new book by the author of “* 200 Eggs 
a Year Per Hen * the most popular poultry book 
ever printed $2.00 a Day fr ym Poultry and Eggs”’ 
deals with the business side of poultry keeping as we 

other dealt with egg production It tells how t« 

make poultry keeping pay It describes the methods 

by which O. P. Barton of Seabrook, N. H ok ared 
$734.39 from 90 pullets in 1907; tells how F. H. Dun- 
lay of West Salisbury, N. H., makes $1000 a year from 
eggs, devoting not over two hours a day to his hens; 
how T. N. Smith of Attleboro Falls, Mass., while 
working as a motorman at $16.28 a week, built upa 


business of $10,000 a year; how the author earned 
$928.73 the first year he went on his farm. 





The book tells how to make a start, what breeds 
pay, how, when and where to buy a farm, how to 
make a living from the first, describes the most won- 
derful brooding system in the world, tells how t 
build the most economical poultry houses, how to feed 
for best results, de scribes a feed that can be made 
for 15 cents a bushel and is without a peer for pro- 
ducing eggs, how to make money with pigeons, how to 
buy and sell to advantage, how to pick out the laying 
hens, how to put down eggs so that they will keepa 
year, etc. 

Invaluable to every man who wishes to make 
money on the side, and indispensable to the man who 
is looking forward to the free, independent, healthful 
life of the poultry farm. Ninety-six pages; illus- 

THREE MONTHS OLD BROILER. rea 


35,000 CHICKS 


Last - Mr. T. N. Smith, 348 Mount Hope Street, Attleboro Falls, Mass., 
| hatched and sold 35,000 R. I. ‘red chicks. The most of them he sold for 15 
cents each, but some of the choicest for 25 cents. This is but one item. Mr. 
Smith also raises and sells breeding birds, exhibition poultry, laying stock, etc., 
and this year expects to do a business of $11,000. Five years ago Mr. Smith 
was a motorman on an electric road, earning when he made full time $16.28 a 
week. He built up his poultry business in spare hours. It is increasing all the 
time, and there is no reason why when he is fifty years old he will not be worth 
$50,000. Had he been content to remain a motorman he still would be earning 
when he reached fifty $16.28 a week, provided he made full time. The story of 
Mr. Smith’s remarkable success is told in his own words in our new book, “‘ $2.00 
a Day from Poultry and Eggs.’”’ There is no reason why his success could not be 
duplicated in hundreds of instarices. The story of Mr. Smith is only one feature 
out of scores of value and interest. Price of book 50 cents, or with the 
AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE one year 75 cts., two yearly subscriptions 
yous i $1.00, or given as a premium for two yearly subscriptions at 50 cts. 
each. ress 


American Poultry Advocate, 328 Hogan Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 


YOU FEEL SAFE WHEN WRITING A CHEQUE WITH 


“2 BLAIR’S RED ROBIN AND BLACK BIRD “THE SMOOTHEST | 
INK PENCILS, THE PATENT DROPNEEDLE} WRITING INSTRUMENTS, 
KEEPS THE POINT CLEAR. IN THE WORLD 


Around the World but never out of ink. 









Having no air tube, will not leak into the pocket. 
Note— Blair's are the Only Practical Ink Pe ncils. b. ae noc se ances on i e cubetitute. oye oe Us. Ss. 


and British patents they cannot = aes nt “di. iF . ling and Sten 

eaky air — ». the ey fill easier, hold 50 per cent e ink, and permit the u ? Bais 8 Safety ing We. extra 
Saving c« cheque punch, 85.00. P. int “ i la st f years Soon saves cost PRICES: ri #1.00 5 ased #1. 253 
Chase “and G ao Bees 4 $1.50; Red, 3 3-4in., 81.25: 4in. large size 4 3-4 S1.503% by { mail Se. more Ordi 
nary ink be used x nat s Fountain Pen Co., 6 John St., Suite 27 78, New York; 15 Bishopsgate St., 













without, 5? ondon, E. ret Agency. 


Williams “stick 
The only as that won’t smart _— on the face’ T= 


Multitudes of men — 
are never without 
Williams’ Shaving | 
Stick. They could get 
other kinds. 


Mailed by us postpaid on receipt of 
25c., if your druggist fails to supply 
you. Trial size (enough for fifty 
shaves) sent postpaid for 4c. in stamps 





Nickeled 
Box 

Hin zed 
Top 





Tue J. B.WirxiraMs Co., Dept.A, Glastonbury, Conn, 





Cronin Coach and Transfer Co. FR E E BY MAI L 
A Guide to Modern Peru. A well-illustrated story of 


FASHIONABLE TURNOUTS re wonderful riches and advantage = ¥e ered in the land « of the 


For Weddings, Operas and Shopping. | tis: vomine w the fe ot aap Ba Age he or” feel 
| E PUBLISHER, 614 Gardner Bldg. TOLEDO, oO. 
571-577 SO. CLINTON STREET, — 





Syracuse, N. Y. 


A BITTER DOSE. 
If so, take advant- 
age of today's op- 
portunities for the 
merchant, farmer, 
fruit grower and 
business man along 
the Pacific Coast 
Extension of the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Descriptive Books Free F.A.Miller.G.P.A.,Chica 


A young doctor, with no practice as 
yet, left his office for a short time. Be- 
fore leaving, however, he wrote on the 
slate by the side of the office door, ‘‘I 
| will be back in fifteen minutes.’’ Upon 
|his return he found under his writing 
| the word, ‘‘Why?’’ 
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